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The nightmares of children 
of imminent disaster. . . . 



the sense of danger . . . 



We aduhs know these fears are real. Our children's 
warnings ring in our ears. We share their fears. 

But we are not helpless as are our children. Our acts can 
make a difference. As adults, we are the ones who can 
do something. 

Since 1955 scientists from East and West have been 
meeting without publicity working to prevent a nuclear 
holocaust. This group — called Pugwash — has no firm 
support from foundations or government. Their work 
has provided most of the real breakthroughs in detente, 
and in lessening the dangers of arms escalation and 



accidental war. Prominent scientists from all over the 
world talk to one another and return home to influence 
policy in their own countries. 

Now Pugwash needs you. There is no vested interest to 
support such work, only those — like you — who want to 
act to prevent their children's nightmares from 
becoming tomorrow's reality. Pugwash needs your 
support to continue. Even a small contribution might 
make the important difference between the presentation 
of a crucial paper and the ominous silence of ignorance. 

Please don't delay. Send a contribution today. The 
children are helpless but your contribution is an act that 
can make a real difference. 





□ Please enroll me as a Friend of 
Pugwash and send me summaries of 
its major meetings. I enclose $100 as 
my 1981-82 contribution. 

U Please enroll me as an associate 
member of Friends of Pugwash and 
send me digests of its important 
meetings. 

I enclose $ . 



Make check payable to Pugwash, American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and mall to William M. Swartz (Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Pugwash Conferences on Science and World Affairs), 1430 West 
Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60614. All contributions are tax 
deductible. 
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Editorial 



We live 

in an Age of Peril 

"Where peril abides, 
Thereto a deliverer rides. " 

These lines, as profound as any 
written by the German poet, 
Holderlin, may be taken by us 
today to mean that man-made 
peril bears within itself the 
seeds of human deliverance. 

Bulletin readers have been 
contributing with increasing 
generosity to the Albert Einstein 
Fund. Gifts have doubled in 
amount during the past three 
years. These gifts have been 
essential to the continuing 
growth of the Bulletin. 

Your contribution is tax 
deductible and will be of great 
help. 




"/ thank you for your interest 
in our common problem— the 
search for those truths which 
serve all mankind." 

Faithfully yours, 

the Albert Einstein Fund 

1020 East 58th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 
312/363-5225 



Bernard T. Feld 



Europe as 'honest broker" 



There is little indication that the atmo- 
sphere of confrontation that currently 
pervades the international scene is 
likely to be dissipated in the near 
future. The Soviet military remains 
bogged down in Afghanistan, appar- 
ently not yet ready or able to proclaim 
victory and withdraw. The Polish 
hopes for discreet experimentation 
with humanistic communism have 
been smothered by a nervous military 
regime under the steely scrutiny of its 
more orthodox Warsaw Pact allies. 
Leonid Brezhnev continues to pro- 
pose detente and accommodation, 
while the Soviet ss-20 missiles are de- 
ployed on schedule and their armed 
forces, tanks and aircraft accumulate 
west of the Urals. 

On the Western side, European 
popular reluctance to be drawn direct- 
ly into the futile competition en- 
courages governmental misgivings 
about introducing new U.S. war 
fighting systems, such as cruise 
missiles and neutron bombs, and the 
doctrines of "limited or winnable" 
nuclear war that go with them. At the 
same time, popular movements for 
European nuclear disarmament 
threaten to force West European 
governments to accept the concept of 
a denuclearized Europe, without re- 
quiring any quid pro quo from the 
Eastern side. 

In the circumstances, the arrogant 
attitude of the Reagan Administration 
toward the opinions and sensibilities 
of West Europeans is guaranteed to 
accelerate the growing trends toward 
European neutralism. Convinced that 
an East-West conflict would inevita- 
bly lead to the nuclear devastation of 
Europe, with the probable exclusion 



of the territories of both "superpow- 
ers" from direct involvement, the ten- 
dency is for West (and, if their views 
were known, probably also East) 
Europeans to adopt a position of "a 
plague on both your houses." Thus, 
while U.S. arm-twisting will un- 
doubtedly bring forth ringing 
statements of unity and support from 
the rest of NATO, no sensible West 
European government is going to 
undermine the post-war European 
economic miracle by dumping an ap- 
preciable portion of its economic and 
technical resources into the bot- 
tomless rat-hole of the arms race. 

One's first reaction, as an advocate 
of East-West detente, is to welcome 
the European position of honest 
broker between the superpowers. On 
the other hand, if the unsubstantiated 
concerns about the independence of 
the new European neutralists from the 
Soviet-controlled "peace movement" 
should turn out to have substance — it 
would be difficult for U.S. liberals to 
join wholeheartedly in its ranks. 

But the time is more than ripe for a 
new and independent Western move- 
ment in opposition to the nuclear 
arms race and in favor of a nuclear 
freeze and a reduction of the uncon- 
scionably large stockpiles of nuclear 
weapons on both sides. This should be 
the overriding objective of all those 
convinced that the avoidance of nu- 
clear war takes precedence over all 
other political concerns. Such a plat- 
form should be capable of uniting in- 
dividuals and nations of different 
political, economic and ideological 
persuasions. In the end, it must pre- 
vail if the human race is to survive. □ 
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Christopher Paine 



Admiral Inman's tidal wave 



In recent years Admiral Bobby Ray 
Inman, the former Naval Intelligence 
and National Security Agency (nsa) 
chief whom President Ronald Reagan 
picked -as deputy ciA director, has 
earned a sterling reputation on Capi- 
tol Hill and elsewhere for being the 
archetype of what a rhodern intelli- 
gence officer should be. 

Unlike the gung-ho covert action 
types and involuted, semi-paranoid 
counterintelligence (^ratives who 
dominated the agency until Admiral 
Stansfield Turner cleaned house dur- 
ing the Carter years, Inman is widely 
perceived as an official capable of 
maintaining a balanced view of the 
proper role of government secrecy 
and intelligence agency prerogatives 
in a free society. When the draconian 
first draft of the Reagan Administra- 
tion's revised executive order on in- 
telligence was leaked to the press in 
March 1981, for example, Inman 
hosted a rare press conference at CIA 
headquarters to offer public assur- 
ances that the final executive order 
would not give the agency power to 
carry out covert operations in the 
United States. "To the best of my 
knowledge," he said, "there is no in- 
tent to proceed anywhere down that 
line." Unfortunately, the final version 
of the executive order, signed by Pre- 
sident Reagan in December 1981, does 
authorize domestic covert operations. 

Inman's reputation for an enlight- 
ened approach was further tarnished 
by his performance at a recent Wash- 
ington symposium, held under the 
ausiMces of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, on 
striking a balance between the govern- 
ment's need for secrecy in defense of 



"national security," and the scientific 
cCHnmunity's desire for openness and 
an unrestricted flow of information. 

"Science and national security have 
a symbiotic relationship," Inman con- 
tended, "each benefitting from the in- 
terests, concerns, and contributions 
of the other. In light of the long histo- 
ry of that relationship, the suggestion 
is hollow that science might (or should 
somehow) be Icept apart from nation- 
al security concerns, or that national 
security concerns should not have an 
impact on 'scientific freedom.'" 

The government's "necessity, at 
times, to assert the state secrets privi- 
lege" should be clear to any "fair 
obsover," Inman argued. Since tech- 
nical data "can enhance a nation's 
international strength," and "specific 
data on technical subjects is high on 
the wanted list of every major foreign 
intelligence service," Inman reasoned 
that in "terms of harm to the national 
interest, it makes little difference whe- 
ther the-data is copied from technical 
journals in a library or given away by 
a monber of our society to an agent of 
a foreign power." 

A special problem is posed by scien- 
tists who, unfettered by the contrac- 
tual obligations entailed by gov- 
ernment agency support, "conduct 
research in areas where the federal 
government has an obvious and pre- 
eminent role for society as a whole." 
One such area of longstanding con- 
cern to him was cryptography. De- 
spite the recent "reasonable and fair" 
arrangement for voluntary submis- 
sion of manuscripts in this area to the 
National Security Agency for pre- 
publication review, Inman still pro- 
fessed concern that "indiscriminate 



publication" might cause "irreversible 
harm to national security interests." 

Cryptography, he noted, was only 
one of a number of fields which 
should be covered by the national se- 
curity review procedures developed by 
the American Council on Education's 
Public Cryptography Study Group. 
"Examples include computer hard- 
ware and software, other electronic 
gear and techniques, lasers, crop pro- 
jections, and manufacturing proce- 
dures," he suggested. If these rather 
broad categories are merely examples 
of what might be controlled, one is 
tempted to wonder about the dimen- 
sions of Admiral Inman's complete 
list! If aU areas of science and techno- 
logy which are of potential interest to 
the Soviet military estabhshment are 
included, the list is long indeed. 

Rather than risk the divisive con- 
frontation between the government 
and the scientific community which is 
likely to result from the imposition of 
formal statutory controls, Inman sug- 
gested that a balance acceptable to 
both ddes "may lie m an agreement to 
include in the peer review process 
(prior to the start of research and 
prior to publication) the question of 
potential harm to the nation." When 
restrictions are judged necessary, he 
said, "speedy procedures for appeals, 
review, and appropriate compensa- 
tion should be included." 

Inman said he had "great qualms" 
about turning the process over to reg- 
ulatory authorities. "I don't have a 
great deal of confidence that they 
would produce the kind of byplay that 
we want." When asked whether the 
current two-year trial program for 
review of cryptographic research was 
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ChristoiAer Paine, Federation of American Scientists, 

writes from Washington on arms control, weapons 
development, and foreign policy. 



likely to succeed, Ininan responded, 
"If there is very strong peer pressure 
from those working in the fleld to re- 
view, and if NSA gives a quick 
response and doesn't become bureau- 
cratic, then I thinlc it has a very bright 
chance.** 

Regardless of what one might think 
about an arrangement which estab- 
lishes, even informally, the precedent 

of government prior restraint over 
private research and publication, one 
should not automatically question the 
good faith of those who seek in this 
method a genuine compromise be- 
tween free scientific and technological 
development and "national security." 
Indeed, there would be no reason to 
doubt Admiral Inman*s good faith 
had he been content simply to outline 
the nature of the compromise he 
seeks. Regrettably, he went much fur- 
ther than that and attempted to brow- 
beat the scientific community into ac- 
cepting his scheme for wide-ranging 
informal controls by conjuring up the 
spectre of an outraged public de- 
manding legislative action to stem the 
"hemorrhage of the country's techno- 



logy" into the Soviet military ma- 
chine. The scientific community's 
antipathy to regulation, he warned, 
"was about to be wiped away by a 
tidal wave." 

"The heart of what I've been try- 
ing to convey in this whole discus- 
sion is that I think the tides are mov- 
ing, and moving pretty fast, toward 
legislative solutions that in fact are 
Ukely to be more restrictive than ex- 
ecutive orders, not less, if I get cor- 
rectly the mood of the country about 
worries on the national security side. 
Partly I'm influenced by knowing 
some things that are going to be very 
much in the headlines in the next six 
months, as the Congress turns in 
some of its investigations to the 
whole subject of technology transfer, 
and the depths and degree of techno- 
logy transfer in facilitating the mas- 
sive arms buildup of the Soviets. . . . 

You can get a nice intellectual dis- 
cussion of that, hopefiiUy, in this en- 
vironment, maybe a few others, but 
when that gets reduced to the nightly 
news coverage in its most captivating 



form, you usually get out of that a 
pretty widesweeping public outcry, 
'How the hell did that happen? 
Who's responsible? And what are 
you gonna do to make sure it doesn't 
ever happen again?* 

. . . It's in that kind of mood that 
you overreact. And that's why it's so 
important for the society to follow 
the lead of the ace [cryptography 
study group] to stimulate dialogue 
with the pertinent part of govern- 
ment now, not after that [overreac- 
tion] occurs, seeking to define the 
areas of technology which have a po- 
tential value to adversaries. And un- 
less I'm far wrong, 1 think in the lat- 
ter half of the decade, we're going to 
be defining that in economic compe- 
tition terms, not just mHitary." 

When queried as to where this "tidal 
wave** of public opinion in favor of 
government controls was going to 
come from, Admiral Iiunan replied, 
in effect, that the CIA would generate 
it! The government was assembling, 
he said, "in very highly classified sur- 
roundings," thorough documentation 



Furthar comment 

The issue of technology transfer to the 
Soviet bloc is a new instance of a very old 
problem: how to prevent the difAuion of 
valuable skills across national boun- 
daries. History teaches that the control 
of technology transfer is at best a rear- 
guard action, achievable (and tiwn only 
briefly) at the cost of regulations and 
secrecy that carry harmful side-effects of 
their own. This fact has not prevented 
every advanced nation fttnn trying to im- 
pose controls at one time or another; in 
fact, since the beginnings of the indus- 
trial revohition, periods of rdativdy free 
exchange and transfer have been briefer 
thim eras of control. But in the end the 
transfer of technology depends less on 
the fact that knowledge and skills have 
been divulged than on the fact that the 



recdver knew how to make creative use 

of them. From the loss of the secrets of 
porcelain manufacture by the Chinese to 
the loss of the secrets of the Sidewinder 

by the Americans, the ultimate conse- 
quences depend on the ability of the 
receiver to profit fhnn them— and on the 
ability of the donor to generate more. 

It follows that balancing the political 
costs and benefits of export controls re- 
quires weighing their claimed effects in 
delaying the Russians against their costs 
in delaying us. An export-control policy 
based on the assumption that the enemy 
needs only to be exposed to superior 
American knowledge and skills in order 
to seize upon them, master them, and 
turn them into major gains prejudges the 
most important questions and may lead 
us into mistakes. The aim of this report 
has been to take a fresh look at the ef- 
fects of technology transfers by calling 
attrition to some of the faiqx»taiit fea- 



tures of the Soviet context. 

Naturally, this exercise is surrounded 
by uncertainties. To confirm or disprove 
the hypotheses advanced in this report, 
we would need to know a great deal more 
than we are ever likely to know, industry 
by industry, about Soviet strengths and 
weaknesses in generating and diffusing 
new technology. Neither do we know 
enough about how technological inno- 
vation wOTks in general. We cannot 
predict in detail what kinds of transfers 
give Soviet technologists and managers 
the greatest help in improving their in- 
novative performance— or for that mat- 
ter our own. The translation of new ideas 
into new products and processes is still a 
mysterious business everywhere in the 
world, and no one explanation accounts 
for more than a fraction of the cases ob- 
served. This means, let us say it frankly, 
that it would be unwise to attempt to 
base any actual cxpoit«oatrol policy on 
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Why should public outrage over technology and equipment 
transfers to the Soviet Union be directed at the 
scientific community rather than at coiporatione? 



for the "fact" that "the bulk of new 
technology which they (the Soviets) 
have employed has been acquired ei- 
ther from the U.S. or its closest allies, 
varying from how to do accuraqr on 
weapons systems to composite mate- 
rials to lighten the load." 

Fortunately, Inman's implied threat 
is premised on a rather significant 
non-sequitur: why should public out- 
rage over technology and equipment 
transfers to the Soviet Union be di- 
rected at the scientific research com- 
munity as a whole, rather than at the 
specific corporations, transactions 
and agreements — for the most part 
approved by the Nixon, Ford, and 
Carter Administrations— which made 
such transfers possible? Why would 
the public be willing to penalize a wide 
range of scientific and technical prac- 
titioners simply because the govern- 
ment goofed way back in 1972 when it 
approved, for example, the sale of 164 
Bryant Centalign B grinders capable 
of machining precision ball bearings 
of the type used in Soviet ICUMinertial 
guidance platforms? Likewise, in 
what way could a backlash of prior re- 



straints on research possibly be con- 
strued as an appropriate response to 
the fact that the Soviets are reportedly 
using engines from the Kama River 
truck plant— built with the assistance 
of IBM, IngersoU-Rand, Rockwell In- 
ternational, U.S. Industries, and a 
host of other U.S. and European cor- 
porations — to equip military trucks 
and armored personnel carriers? 

Irunan's informal system of govern- 
ment censorship of privately devel- 
oped scientific information can and 
should be evaluated on its merits, and 
not out of fear that it constitutes the 
expedient alternative to a "tidal wave" 
of public revulsion against scientific 
freedom. Public opinion will head in 
this direction only if it is systematical- 
ly fanned and misled by hardliners in 
the intelligence community, the Ad- 
ministration, the Congress and the 
media, and even then, the success of 
such a campaign is far from assured. 
Apparently this Administration be- 
lieves that it needs to build a dam in 
order to go fishing, when what is real- 
ly required— or even feasible, given 
die nature of the international market 



system — is to repair its existing nets, 
chiefly by defining far more precisely 
the specific products and processes it 
wishes to limit. 

Moreover, in a 1979 study of "Criti- 
cal Technologies for Export Control," 
the Defense Board found that "design 
and manufacturing know-how are the 
principal elements of strategic techno- 
logy control. These categories of ex- 
port should receive primary emphasis: 

• arrays of design and manufactur- 
ing know-how; 

• keystone manufacturing, inspec- 
tion and test equipment; 

• products accompanied by sophis- 
ticated operation, application or 
maintenance know-how." 

The report attempted to define ma- 
jor "modes," — specific organizational 
or contractual frameworks — within 
which technology transfers occur. 
These were identified as "turnkey fac- 
tories; licenses with technical assist- 
ance (anything beyond an arms length 
transaction); joint ventures; manage- 
ment or technical service agreements; 
license agreonents without technical 
assistance (arms loigth transactions 



case-by-case evaluations of the Soviets' 
ability to absorb. The aim of this report 
is not to replace the critical-technologies 
approach with some sort of "critical- 
receivers" approach, for we simply do 
not have enough information or enough 
understanding to make it work. 

Rather, the aim is to raise larger, cau- 
tionary questions about the htoad course 
of export-control policy: Given the un- 
certainties surrounding any broadening 
of export controls, in what direction is it 
I affest to err? The difficulties of tech- 
nob^ical innovation in the Soviet Un- 
ion, and the largely negative results of re- 
cent reforms there, underscore some 
inqxwtant pcrints about innovation that 
are equaUy valid anywhere: First, how- 
ever mysterious the details may be, it is 
dear that successful innovation depmia 
on the presence of appropriate incentives 
and information. Potential inventors 
must know what opportunities exist and 



must stand to gain from good ideas, but 
also to lose from bad ones or from inac- 
tion. Potential users must know what has 
been invented and have both the motiva- 
tion and the knowledge to choose cot- 
rectly. If the Soviet system does not 
supply these incentives and information 
outside a narrow zone of closed high- 
priority projects, foreign imports will not 
fill the void. 

Moreover, favorable climates for in- 
novation, where they oust, are fragile. 
Regulation, liowever wdl-intentioned, 
introduces screens and filters between 
the perception of an opportunity for in- 
novation and the inspiration and incen- 
tive to take advantage of it. Consequent- 
ly, if the national purpose is to maintain 
the United States' technological lead, our 
first concern should be to remafai good 
innovators ourselves. We should beware 
lest we hobble ourselves, as the Soviet 
system has so clearly succeeded hi dohig 



in the greatest part of its industry. 

What does this imply for export-con- 
trol policy? The case for export controls 
is strongest in areas of immediate mili- 
tary relevance in which the United States 
has a clear lead over other Western coun- 
tries. As one moves outside this zone, 
toward technologies that afford the 
Soviets longer-term industrial gains and 
that are not areas of clear American 
superiority over the rest of the West, the 
political benefits of export controls 
become more diffuse and uncertain, 
while the costs become progressively 
greater. Any widening of export controls 
outside the first range into the second 
diould be undertaken only with the 
greatest care. 

-Thane Gustafson 

"1981. Rand Corporation, Selling the Rus- 
sians the Rope by Thane Gustafson, k 2649- 
ARPA, Prepared for the Defense Advanced 
Research Projects Agency. 
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with no personnel training or sup- 
port); trade shows, industrial exhibi- 
tions, symposia, and technical meet- 
ings." Nowhere in its reconunenda- 
tions did the Bucy committee suggest 
that prior government restraints on 
private civilian research or scientific 
publication might be an effective 
means of controlling the flow of mili- 
tarily sensitive technologies to the So- 
viet Union. On the contrary, it warned 
that too broad an attempt at controls 
would compromise the effort to exert 
'^ore effective control of significant 
items." 

Indeed, the Administration would 
do well to pay heed to this admonition 
before lecturing the research commu- 
nity on the need for restraint. Perhaps 
Admiral Inman needs to be reminded 
that it was not individual researchers, 
but the corporate managers of such 
defense and intelligence community 
contractors as Sperry-Univac and 
Control Data, who pushed for less re- 
strictive controls during the 1970s. 

Even closer to home, it was not a 
civilian researcher, but rather a 
former employee of Admiral Iimian's 
in the free-wheeling super secret Na- 
val Intelligence Task Force 157, Ed- 
win P. Wilson, who has since been 
peddling classified communications 
monitoring and digital image process- 
ing gear to the highest bidder, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union. In fact, with ciA 
connivance both types of classified 
equipment were exported to Iran dur- 
ing the last years of the Shah's rule for 
use in the agency-designed "Project 
Ibex," an ambitious electronic war- 
fare and intelligence network with im- 
portant internal security ftmctions. 
When SA yak's electronic intelligence 
headquarters at an Iranian air base in 
Tehran was overrun by rebel forces in 
the winter of 1979, the storage area 
for secret technical data and manuals 
on U.S. weaponry and equipment was 
captured almost intact. U.S. intdli- 
genoe agencies now assume that signi- 



ficant data on all these systems— 

ranging from the sophisticated 
Hughes Phoenix air-to-air missile sys- 
tem to the Stanford Technology Cor- 
poration's 101 computer-driven satel- 
lite image interpretation system— is 
now in the Soviets' possession. 

An effective, if somewhat conser- 
vative, riposte to Admiral Inman's 
views was presented to the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science's gathering by Peter J. Den- 
ning, head of Purdue University's De- 
partment of Computer Science and 
president of the Association for Com- 
puting Machinery. The imposition of 
statutory controls on the free flow of 
scientific information, Denning ar- 
gued, would pose a far greater cost to 
our economic power "than any reduc- 
tion in risk to the lutional security 
that might result from such controls." 

While the Atomic Energy Acts of 
1946 and 1954 provided a precedent 
for such controls, nuclear energy re- 
presented a special case, as it was de- 
veloped by massive secret government 
projects encompassing virtually all the 
researchers in the field at that time. 
"The rest of science," Denning noted, 
"cannot be retrofitted with the bom 
classified principle." Moreover, as 
evidenced by recent court cases, the 
nuclear energy field has now devel- 
oped to the point where the "born 
classified" concept is probably unen- 
forceable what applied to the re- 
stramt of privatdy-generated infor- 
mation. 

How extensive a control system over 
privately-generated information would 
be required to achieve a significant 
reduction in the flow of technological 




information to potential adversaries? 

Denning noted that such a system 
would require the screening of all 
items submitted to conferences and 
journals, and the monitoring of the in- 
formal distribution of technical jour- 
nals and reports. Scientists and engi- 
nem would have to obtain licenses to 
travel abroad to attend conferences 
and present papers. Non-citizens 
would have to be carefully sareened be- 
fore being allowed to visit university 
research laboratories and industrial 
facilities. 

Denning argued that these measures 
would have to be applied uniformly 
against all countries in order effective- 
ly to reduce the flow of information to 
the few that threaten American secu- 
rity. 

The required system," Denning 

noted, "is clearly more compatible 
with a dictatorship than a democra- 
cy." U.S. leadership of the world eco- 
nomy is largely attributable, he con- 
tended, to "the most effective system 
of technology transfer in the world." 

Denning argued that measures suf- 
ficiently restrictive to be effective 
would harm relationships with allies 
and "drive wedges" between civilian 
and military research, "limiting the ef- 
fectiveness of both." 

And thai Doming observed, "It is 
no accident that the computing field 
has been free of government regula- 
tion and has an impressive record of 
accomplishment. ... If you want to 
win the Indy SOO race, you build the 
fastest car. You dont throw nails on 
the track." 

Indeed, in view of the significant 
cutbacks in funding for both non-mi- 
litary research and developmoit and 
graduate student support, one won- 
ders why the Reagan Administration 
is now toying with new methods of 
controlling scientific information, 
when the President appears quite con- 
vinced that producing it is not aU that 
importMit. □ 
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Marshall Plan for Poland 



The military coup d'etat in Poland has 
shown that Communist Parties are in- 
capable of perpetuating their rule 
when faced with autonomous social 
forces, particularly with the working 
class. The veil has been lifted: the Par- 
ty cannot rule as a representative of 
the working class when workers stand 
united against its rule. Fearing the loss 
of privilege, Polish party bureaucrats 
sought in the army the arbiter between 
themselves and the people. But by re- 
cognizing the army as the dedsive 
power in the state, the Party affirmed 
that it has lost the capacity to rule. 
The communist regime will either be 
transformed into nationally rooted 
democratic socialism or it will suc- 
cumb to the power of organized force. 

The coup d*&at of General Jaruzel- 
ski ended the rule of the Communist 
Party in Poland. When he became the 
First Secretary on October 18, 1981, 
Jaruzelski replaced the local admin- 
istration of party secretaries by teams 
of officers. The coup itself was not 
authorized by the Party: indeed, one 
member of the PoUtical Bureau ad- 
mitted to not having known about the 
impending announcement. The ruling 
Council, appointed by the Prime Min- 
ister—the General himself— accord- 
ing to the 1967 law, does not include 

any Party leaders: it is a military jun- 
ta. The decree specifying restrictions 
under martial law banned all public 
gatherings (including Party meetings), 
with the one explicit exception of reU- 
gious observances. Indeed, to find out 
about "the various aspects of the mar- 
tial law," the Party's central newspa- 
per. Try buna Ludu, had to interview 
some Brigadier General on December 
21. Military officers and their civilian 
appointees are replacing industrial 



Adam Przeworski 



managers picked by the Party. A new 
ofHcial newspaper was founded as an 
alternative to the Party organ. These 
are strong indications that in all 
spheres of control the military 
apparatus is replacing the Party. 

In fact, I suspect that Jaruzelski's 
references to the Party are a bow to 
the Soviets. For if the Soviet Union 
had indeed politically orchestrated 
this repressive campaign, its appear- 
ance would have been different. The 
spectre of autonomous military rule 
must be frightening the Soviets. The 
significance of the Polish coup cannot 
be lost upon them, and while they cer- 
tainly prefer that Solidarity be 
squashed, the loss of power by the 
Party is a violation of basic ideologi- 
cal and political principles. 

And the army will be there for quite 
some time. Even if the mihtary 
wanted to extricate themselves from 
power, a return to civilian rule would 
be possible only on two conditions. 

• There must exist some political 
foioc or a coalition of forces to which 
power could be devolved— a coalition 
which is acceptable to the military 
and also capable of maintaining orda 
and managing the economy. 

• Repression cannot become so 
brutal as to leave a sediment of hatred 
in the society and make its executors 
fear eventual reprisals. 

Whether by design or the sponta- 
neous logic of events, both of these 
conditions seem to be rapidly vanish- 
ing. Returning power to the Party 
would immediately recreate the very 
conditions which made the mihtary 
intervene to begin with, and the po- 
tential interlocutors for the creation 
of some kind of coalition are being 
physically removed and ideologically 



defined out of the political spectrum 
by indiscriminate repression. And this 
repression, although not massive by 
comparative standards, seems suffi- 
ciently brutal to reopen the deepest 
woimd of social memory. Indeed, I 
fear a coup within the coup: an al- 
liance of the most repressive groups 
within the Party with the pohce. A no- 
minal rule of the Party based on secret 
police and committed to unlimited re- 
pression would certainly be preferable 
fcv the Soviets to the still somewhat 
hesitant dictatorship of the autono- 
mous army. It is significant that while 
the Polish media insist that calm has 
been restored in the country, Soviet 
newspapers continue to Ust details of 
resistance and to magnify the threat 
posed by Solidarity. 

If this analysis is correct, then the 
dividing lines in Poland do not run 
simply between "the Communists" 
and the people; they run also between 
the army and the Party and, I believe, 
between the Polish army and the So- 
viet Union. All three— the Polish ar- 
my, the Party bureaucrats, and the 
Soviet Union — are united in their de- 
sire to arrest the developnKnt of 
democracy and workers' rights in 
Poland, and all three are responsible 
for the repression. But then- motiva- 
tions and their projects for the future 
need not be the same, and these differ- 
ences open the door for a flexible, pre- 
cisely targeted policy on the part of 
the West and, specifically, the United 
States. 

The policy adopted by the Reagan 

Administration in response to the mi- 
litary coup in Poland suffers from a 
number of flaws. 

• The world attaches little moral 
authority to a highly inconsistent de- 
fense of democracy and the rights of 
workers. This Administration's de- 
fense of Solidarity in Poland is ser- 
iously compromised by its support for 
the dictatorial regimes in Chile and 
Argentina, Central America, South 
Korea and elsewhere. 
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• The Reagan policy is transparent- 
ly self-interested: American objec- 
tions to the West German gas pipeline 
long preceded the Polish crisis, and it 
is natural that the West Germans view 
with suspicion the choice of the pipe- 
line as the focal point of the sanctions. 

• The U.S. sanctions are too weak 
to dissuade the Soviets from interven- 
ing in Poland but they are strong 
enough to push Jaruzelski into a 
greater dependence upon the Soviet 
Union than might have been neces- 
sary. 

Indeed, the policy of the Adminis- 
tration is so counterproductive as to 
lead one to suspect that its purpose is 
to mobilize the support of U.S. public 
opinion for Reagan's militaristic pos- 
ture rather than to have any concrete 
effect upon the situation in Poland. 

A policy designed to promote the 
development of democracy in Poland 
would be one that would allocate the 
responsibility for the coup d'etat in a 
credible way, that would politically 
isolate the Soviet Union, and would 
increase the costs of the Soviet inter- 
vention. At the same time, this policy 
would place the Polish military junta 
in a situation that would deprive the 
martial law and the repression of any 
justification and any legitimacy. 

Such a policy could exist, but it re- 
quires a degree of imagination and 
flexibility not now in evidence. This 
policy would consist of a conditional 
offer of massive economic aid to Po- 
land — aid that would be so massive as 
to bail Poland out of its immediate 
economic crisis, provide the country 
with a breathing period sufficient to 
introduce economic reforms and 
make the potentially wealthy Polish 
economy operate again at full capa- 
city. I am thinking of a commitment 
of billions of dollars over an extended 
period of time — a new Marshall plan. 

I am not suggesting that this aid 
should be financed by restricting fur-- 
ther the incomes and social services of 
those Americans who already suffer 



because of increased military expendi- 
tures. This aid should be viewed as a 
substitute for the guns, a substitute 
that would be strategically more effec- 
tive than bombers and politically 
more popular than missiles. 

The political condition for this aid 
should be the commitment of the mili- 
tary junta to free elections: a long 
overdue realization of the Yalta Agree- 
ment. The military government would 
immediately have to abolish the mar- 
tial law, release all political prisoners, 
restore the rights of workers and relax 
the censorship. A caretaker govern- 
ment of national unity, composed of 
all the significant forces within Polish 
society, including the armed forces, 
would be charged with preparing for 
free elections, within a specified time- 
table and under impartial supervision. 

Such an offer would deprive the mi- 
litary junta of the entire justification 
for the repressive measures it under- 
took in the guise of defending the na- 
tional interest. The economic aid 
would provide a reasonable prospect 
of preventing the mass starvation and 
the political chaos, which the army 
maintains are the reasons for the mar- 



tial law. Faced with the offer of such 
massive aid, the army could no longer 
claim to be simultaneously patriotic 
and anti-democratic. The prospects 
that such an offer would be accepted 
may be far from certain but the pres- 
sure to accept it, perhaps in some 
modified form, would be enormous. 

Clearly, this kind of policy toward 
Poland would have to be accompa- 
nied by carefully calculated measures, 
closely coordinated with our allies, 
designed to increase the costs of any 
potential Soviet invasion of Poland. 
The United States cannot claim a stra- 
tegic interest in Poland — this threat 
the Soviets could not and would not 
tolerate under any conditions. But it 
can claim a political and a moral inter- 
est in democracy everywhere, in- 
cluding Poland. The United States 
can actively and concretely support 
the right of the Polish people to self- 
determination by simultaneously 
helping to create the internal condi- 
tions for the development of demo- 
cracy in Poland and warding off the 
threat of any foreign intervention mo- 
tivated by strategic interests, includ- 
ing those of the United States. □ 
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Furthermore. . . 

Profoundly saddened by Poland's 
fate, I was saddened even more by a 
tdevision report on a recent Miami 
demonstration. Polish immigrants 
were joined by Cuban, Nicaraguan 
and other Central American expa- 
triates, in welcome denunciation of 
military rule and government brutali- 
ty. But these were Poles who worship- 
ped Marshal Pilsudski (head of Po- 
land's government between the Wars), 
Cubans who cheered the name of 
Batista, Nicaraguan supporters of 
Somoza, people who applauded the 
juntas of Guatemala and El Salvador. 
None appreciated the irony that to- 
day's Polish regime, the regime of 
General Jaruzelski, is in fact hardly 
different from those that they praise 
in other circumstances. None ap- 
peared to realize that the most deter- 
mined core of Solidarity was (and re- 
mains) Marxist, proud of the Com- 
munist legacy of Rosa Luxembourg. 
This core of Solidarity, with deep 
roots in Gdansk, the shipyards and 
the mines, champions the very ideals 
that motivate also many of El Salva- 
dor's rd)ds. 

Perhaps some of the same demon- 
strators had cheered President Rea- 
gan's decertification of the Air Traffic 
Controller's Union. "Illegal" strikers 
in Poland were freedom-fighters; "il- 
legal" strikers in the United States 

were deprived of their livelihood, pro- 
secuted and persecuted. The abroga- 
titm of rights was far mon extensive 
in Poland, of course, but then govern- 
ment associated agencies in Guate- 
mala have been responsible for more 
deaths during these last weeks than 
has General Jaruzelski. Differences in 
particulars may be less important than 
similarities of principle. 

Poland's crisis has shown up, once 
again, the selectivity of professed 



ideals. Moscow applauds the freedom 

fighters of Central America, and gives 
them aid and succor, while orchestrat- 
ing repression of the most elementary 
rights within her own sphere. Wash- 
ington waxes equally indignant about 
the establishment of a Ijanana repub- 
lic" in Warsaw, yet continues to pmp 
up the equally illegitimate regimes of 
guns and death squads to the south. 
There reigns a nineteendi century 
mentality, a nineteenth century cyni- 
cism, a nineteenth century approach 
to international power politics, which 
is deeply disheartening, and deeply 
dangerous. A world of some 60,000 
nuclear weapons cannot afford the 
tsarist approach to Eastern Europe 
and the world that Leonid Brezhnev 
seems to favor; nor can it afford the 
equally arrogant world views of a 
Lloyd George or a Clemenceau, which 
Reagan appears to have embraced. 
What makes it particularly dangerous 
is that Viceroy-type repression may be 
neither as effective nor as durable to- 
day as in bygone eras. One can only 
hope that the "mother countries" will 
not respond to continued unrest as did 
'Mother countries" of the nineteenth 
century, though the arguments of the 
pessimists sound more plausible tlian 
those of the optimists. 

For our beliefs to command res- 
pect, they must be beliefs of principle, 
not of convenience. 

CarlG. Jacobsen 
Center for Advanced 
International Studies 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Florida 33124 

♦ * * 

To: Professor Alexander Gieysztor 
President, Polish Academy of Sciences 

I have learned to my great distress that 
the actions of the Military Council of 

Salvation in Poland initiated by Gen- 
eral Jaruzelski have resulted in the ar- 



rest, hitemment, and even brutal 

treatment of a tremendous number of 
Polish citizens. I speak in particular 
here of the actions taken last week 
against fellow workers at the Polish 
Academy of Sciences in Warsaw, in- 
cluding police and militaiy entry into 
the Polish Academy of Sciences and 
universities, but my concern extends to 
all loyal Pohsh citizens affected in this 
manner. 

As president of the National Acade- 
my of Sciences, I wish to express on 
behalf of myself, on behalf of this in- 
stitution, and on behalf of the Ameri- 
can academic community whom we 
serve and represent, our collective hor- 
ror at the flagrant violation of the 
human rights of our colleagues in 
Poland, and our sincere desire to see 
these wrongs redressed. 

Since 1966 the National Academy of 
Sciences has conducted a dynamic 
scientific exchange program with Po- 
land. Existing bonds between the 
Polish and American scientific com- 
munities have been strengthened. We 
highly esteem the quality of Polish 
scientists and the accomplishments of 
Polish science. For these reasons, we 
cannot stand idly by while its best and 
brightest scientists are suffering unlaw- 
ful arrest, detainment, and denial of 
basic freedoms. 

It is with these concerns in mind that 
I wish to convey our deep sadness at 
the turn which events have taken in Po- 
land and our hope that these great in- 
justices will be rectified. You may rest 

assured that, in any such attempt, you 
will have the full moral support of mil- 
lions of colleagues all over the world. I 
trust in the possibility of a positive 
resolution to this tragic situation, and 
look forward to learning of your res- 
ponse. 

Frank Press, President 
National Academy of Sciences 

of the United States of America 
Washington, D.C. 20418 
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Has the intrusion of the Soviet submarine 
into the coastal waters of Sweden dampened 

the campaign for a Nordic Nuclear Free Zone? 



Milton Leitenbero 



The case of the stranded sub 



At 8:00 P.M. on the evening of Octo- 
ber 27, an old Soviet diesel powered 
Whisky class submarine, Number 
137, ran aground outside of Karlskro- 
na in southern Sweden within one of 
the two most important Swedish naval 
base areas in the country. The sub- 
marine carried no marking or identifi- 
cation, and it had had to successfully 
navigate past and between a series of 
outlying skerries, islands, rocks and 
grounds to reach Karlskrona. 

The official Soviet statement claimed 
that the submarine was . . on an 
ordinary training cruise in the Baltic," 
and that virtually all navigation aids 
had failed simultaneously. The sub- 
marine captain claimed variously that 
he believed his boat was some 20 nau- 
tical miles north of the Polish coast 
when it went aground, or near the 
Danish island of Christiansd, north of 
Bornholm in the middle of the Baltic. 
A navigation error of that magnitude 
even with a simple eompass is incon- 
ceivable, and without navigation aids 
the submarine would long before have 
run aground. Thus the submarine was 
not only far within Swedish territorial 
waters, but it was specifically within 
one of the two most highly restricted 
Swedish naval areas, and it had re- 
quired very competent navigation, 
rather than the absence of any to get 
whore it was. None of this was likely 
to have been random accident. 

There is in fact one sense in which 
aspects of this event could be consi- 
dered routine. Swedish government 
records of penetration by unidentified 
submarines into Swedish territorial 
waters, both certain and "possible," 
average about ten events per year. The 
recent records are: 



1975, 15 1978, 5 

1976, 10 1979, 7 

1977, 12 1980, 11 

The government assumes that there 

are other such events that it knows 
nothing about, and it is also assumed 
that the great majority of these, if not 
all, are by submarines of Warsaw Pact 
nations. The most notorious of these 
incursions took place in mid-Septem- 
ber 1980 and involved an extended 
two-week hide-and-seek chase in the 
Stockholm archipelago, involving 
depth charging of the submarine. 

The Swedish Prime Mmister, Thor- 

bjorn Falldin, announced in a press 
conference on November 5, the eve- 
ning before the Soviet subnuuine was 
to leave Swedish waters, that the gov- 
ernment believed that the submarine 
Is in all probability aimed with nu- 
clear warheads," presumably torpe- 
does. As the submarine sat aground, 
its bow section somewhat raised, the 
Swedish Defense Research Institute 
htegan a series of radiation measure- 
ments from outside the hull. By the use 
of gamma ray spectroscopy, it was de- 
termined that about 10 kilograms (22 
pounds) of uranium-238 was just in- 
side the torpedo tube section. 

The Swedish government "informed 
the Soviet Government that in all 
probability nuclear weapons were pre- 
sent on board the submarine. In order 
to be able to establish the presence of 
nuclear warheads with absolute cer- 
tainty, further measurements and in- 
vestigations of the torpedoes them- 
selves were necessary. In view of this, 
we made a pressing request to the 
Soviet Govenunent that Swedish ex- 



perts should be given access to the 
submarine so that they could establish 
whether there were nuclear weapons 
on board." 

The Soviet Union's note in reply, 
very significantly in Swedish govern- 
ment opinion, did not deny that there 
were nuclear weapons on board. 

"The Soviet submarine 137 carries, 
as do all other naval vessels at sea, 
the necessary weapons and ammuni- 
tion. However, this has nothing to 
do with the circumstances surround- 
ing the unintentional intrusion by 
the submarine into Sweden's terri- 
torial waters.' The Soviet reply 
means, as far as we can see, that 
Moscow does not deny the presence 
of nuclear weapons on board. It also 
implies, although it does not actually 
say so, that the Soviet Government 
refuses to allow Swedish ejqperts to 
carry out an inspection.'" 

Had the Soviet Union denied the 
presence of nuclear weapons, there 
was always a possibility that the Swe- 
dish government would inspect the 
torpedo room by force of arms and 
prove the issue. 

The submarine was released the 
next day. Upon its release, the Soviet 
Union rejected the Swedish protest 
note, complaining that the Swedish 
government statement was "devoid of 
any legal and factual grounds," that it 
had not displayed a "correct attitude" 
or made an "objective appraisal," and 
had violated 

"the generally recognised principle of 
international law under which a war- 
ship enjoys complete immunity from 
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Swedish journalists crowd a coast guard boat to gel a close look 
at the Soviet submarine that ran aground in Swedish waters. 




the jurisdiction of any state other 
than the one under whose flag she is 
sailing. 

Even if a foreign warship fails to 
observe a coastal state's rules on pas- 
sage through its territorial waters, 
the only thing the coastal state may 
do is demand that she leave its 
waters. . . ." 

The comment about international 
law has interesting implications in 
view of the North Korean capture of 
the U.S. Pueblo and the year-long 
trial of its crew in 1969. The Soviet 
note did not once mention nuclear 
weapons. 

An accompanying Tass dispatch 
however claimed that it was "nato 
specialists" that had alleged the detec- 
tion of uranium-238, that all of the al- 
legations were "inventions, which are 
evidently intended for ignoramuses," 
and that everyone knows that urani- 
um-238 is not used in nuclear weapons 
and that only uranium 235 and plu- 
tonium-239 are so used. The emission 
from these components cannot be 
detected through the thickness of the 
metal of a submarine hull, while those 
of uranium-238 or more specifically, 
those of some of its daughter products 
can. The use of uranium-238 as a 
jacket, reflector, or "tamper" in 
nuclear warheads is extensively 
described in a Soviet defense hand- 
book published in 1958. This official 
Soviet source claimed that up to 80 
percent of the total energy released in 
a thermonuclear detonation could be 
derived from such uranium-238 jack- 
eting. Another Soviet official, inter- 
viewed in Oslo, claimed that the radia- 
tion the Swedes measured must have 



come from their wristwatches. 

What is the relation of these events 
to the question of a Nordic nuclear 
free zone? Most simply a nuclear free 
zone means no ownership, deploy- 
ment or use of nuclear weapons within 
a specified area, and additionally, 
possibly no transit of nuclear weapons 
through the area. 

The idea of a Nordic nuclear free 
zone was first suggested by Soviet 
Premier Nikolai Bulganin to the Nor- 
wegian Premier in January 1958 dur- 
ing the preparation of nato plans to 
deploy U.S. Thor and Jupiter inter- 
mediate and medium-range ballistic 
missiles in Europe. In May 1963 Fin- 
land's President Urho Kekkonen re- 
suggested the idea during NATO dis- 
cussion of a multilateral force. Kek- 
konen's plan would have covered the 
entire Nordic area, but not the Baltic, 
nor any areas of Soviet territory. Both 
of these occasions were thus during 
discussion of nato plans for deploy- 
ing nuclear weapons. As early as 1974, 
while reemphasizing the Kekkonen 
proposal, Soviet President Nikolai 
Podgorny declared that the Soviet 
Union would be ready to guarantee a 
Nordic nuclear free zone together 
with the other nuclear powers. 

In 1978 Kekkonen repeated his sug- 
gestion during a speech in Stockholm. 
After a slight gestation period, the 
idea was taken up by others, in modi- 
fied form. In a series of Swedish news- 
paper articles, Sweden's former am- 
bassador Alva Myrdal proposed a 
reduced version of a zone, involving 
only Sweden and Finland. Both na- 
tions were already nuclear weapons 
free in all aspects, and it left aside the 
question of the NATO allies, Norway 



and Denmark. Ambassador Myrdal 
specifically excluded any suggestion 
of demands involving Soviet territory, 
but hoped, she said, that the proposal 
if effected would then spread to other 
unidentified European areas. The 
proposal would also specifically in- 
clude guarantees from the nuclear 
weapon states to Sweden and Finland. 

A restricted nuclear weapon free 
zone in an area surrounded on all 
sides by nuclear weapons meant quite 
a different thing than did a nuclear 
weapon free zone on an entire conti- 
nent, for example Latin America. 
Ambassador Myrdal's suggestion can 
thus best be understood as an indica- 
tion of desperation. It was 1980, SALT 
II had been killed by the U.S. Senate, 
and the European long-range theater 
nuclear weapons issue was raging. 
Anything, no matter how little or how 
purely symbolic, was better than 
nothing at all. But precisely because it 
was so little the suggestion was even 
more vulnerable to the criticism di- 
rected against all peripheral and par- 
tial measures. Even to obtain this 
would require substantial diplomatic 
effort, and in the meantime U.S. and 
Soviet strategic nuclear weapon ac- 
cumulation would continue. The sub- 
marine aground at Karlskrona demon- 
strated the relation of Soviet seaborne 
nuclear weapons in the Baltic and in 
the Soviet Union's Northern Fleet, to 
the question of a Nordic zone. 

It had been known that Soviet "W" 
or "Whisky" class submarines were 
capable of carrying nuclear torpedoes, 
and a large number of such subma- 
rines, built in the 1950s, are and al- 
ways have been in the Baltic. The sur- 
prise was not that the Soviet Union 
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had nuclear torpedoes but that such 
weapons would be deployed on so ob- 
solete a vessel, in the Baltic, and on a 
submarine that was sent deep inside 
Swedish territorial waters on a hazar- 
dous escapade. The targets of Soviet 
nuclear torpedoes are U.S. aircraft 
carriers, and U.S. ballistic missile and 
nuclear attack submarines, but none 
of these are in the Baltic. 

But if so ancient a Soviet submarine 
in the Baltic might be equipped with 
one or two nuclear torpedoes out of 
its total conventional complement, 
what of other Soviet vessels? The six 
old "Golf class submarines carrying 
three short-range ballistic missiles and 
permanently based in the Baltic since 
1976 had always been reckoned as car- 
rying a full complement of nuclear 
warheads. However, there are cruise 
missiles on board both Soviet diesel 
powered and nuclear powered subma- 
rines in the Baltic and in the Northern 
Fleet as well as on board Soviet sur- 
face vessels, and these exist in a rela- 
tively large number of vessels and 
numbers of launch tubes. It had al- 
ways been a matter of some conjec- 
ture as to whether these surface and 
submarine launched cruise missiles 
primarily intended for naval warfare 
and attack against U.S. aircraft car- 
riers carried nuclear warheads or not, 
and if so, how many? 

If one looks at the total number of 
cruise and short-range ballistic missile 
launchers in the Soviet Union's Baltic 
and Northern fleets that might poten- 
tially be armed with nuclear warheads, 
and excludes torpedoes, the numbers 
are quite large. In addition all of the 
Soviet Union's short-range ballistic 
missile submarines and cruise missile 
submarines have 8 to 10 torpedo tubes 
and carry a larger number of torpe- 
does. If a Whisky class submarine car- 
ries one or more nuclear warhead 
torpedoes, the same would be consi- 
dered very much more likely, if not 



almost certain, for the various missile 
launching submarines. 

In addition to all these seaborne 
nuclear ballistic and cruise missiles, 
the Soviet Union probably has about 
1,000 nuclear weapons on medium- 
range bombers within range of the 
Nordic countries, and another 750 to 
1 ,000 medium- and long-range theater 
ballistic missile warheads that could 
reach the Nordic areas. Though it is 
very likely that these weapons are not 
targeted on Nordic territory but on 
NATO's military installations and 
nuclear weapons in Central Europe, 
just as the Soviet Union's naval nu- 
clear weapons are presumably target- 
ed on the United States or on U.S. 
naval targets, nevertheless all of these 
weapons are capable of reaching tar- 
gets in the Nordic countries. The sum 
is rather staggering: 3,000 to 3,500 
nuclear warheads. 

This brings us directly to the two re- 
maining questions regarding a Nordic 
nuclear free zone: the extent of terri- 
tory that it should include — and in 
particular whether it should include 
any Soviet territory — and the question 
of security guarantees or assurances. 

Even before the Soviet submarine 
stranding incident, there had been 
more and more unanimity that the 
Baltic should have to be included. 
Any mention of the Kekkonen plan 
had nearly always drawn a comment 
on the obvious omission of the Baltic. 
The Soviet weapons in the Northern 
Fleet and on the Kola Peninsula were 
always considered too obviously in- 
volved in strategic interactions with 
the United States. The official Soviet 
government position, formulated 
largely in response to the public dis- 




cussion of Myrdal's proposals, was 
stated on March 3, 1981: 

"Any agreement on a zone free from 
nuclear armament must also include 
nuclear weapons intended for goals 
inside the zone, deployed close to the 
zone and with a range making them 
suitable in the first place against tar- 
gets inside the Nordic area." 

In June 1981 , Tass released a series of 
replies by Leonid Brezhnev to ques- 
tions from a Finnish Social Demo- 
cratic newspaper. Brezhnev offered 
Nordic nations a guarantee against 
nuclear attack if they proclaimed a 
Nordic nuclear free zone. He also im- 
plied that the Soviet Union would be 
ready to discuss its northern-based 
nuclear forces with Nordic countries 
if they agreed to such a zone. When 
asked what obligations the Soviet 
Union would accept on its own terri- 
tory he replied: 

"This does not exclude the possibility 
of discussing questions also about 
other measures involving territory of 
our own bordering on a Nordic nu- 
clear weapons-free zone." 

A few weeks later, Willy Brandt re- 
portedly brought back a similar vague 
message after a visit to Moscow, and 
he urged the Nordic nations "to seek 
clarification from the USSR on the 
proposal." However, on July 23, the 
Soviet press agency Novosti made 
clear that the Soviet Union was not 
prepared to remove any nuclear wea- 
pons from the Kola Peninsula: 

"As far as Soviet territory is con- 
cerned, the military potential on the 
Kola Peninsula is part of the global 
strategic balance between the United 
States and the USSR, and is not 
aimed at the Nordic Countries." 

Novosti also said that the sugges- 
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tion to include the Baltic was Illogic- 
al," since only inland waters of partic- 
ipating countries could be declared 
nuclear free. It suggested, however, 
that other territories adjacent to the 
Baltic and to the Nordic countries 
such as West Germany's northern- 
most state and the North Atlantic 
where U.S. submarines were deployed 
were as reasonable to include as the 
Kola Peninsula or the Baltic. The 
statement repeated however that 
Brezhnev "was ready to discuss . . . 
some measures in Soviet areas border- 
ing on Scandinavia . . . with represen- 
tatives from the Nordic countries." 
The judgment of Scandinavian politi- 
cians rather quickly became that the 
Soviet Union might be willing to "dis- 
cuss" such questions, but would not in- 
dude the reduction of any of its own 
weapons in return for a Nordic zone. 

The question of Soviet security gua- 
rantees seems to be equally ambigu- 
ous. In his October 26 interview in 
Der Spiegel, Br^nev again repeated 
that 

The Soviet Union will, under no 
drcumstances, use nuclear weapons 



against states which have renounced 

their production and acquisition and 
do not have them on their territory. 
We are ready to give contractual 
guarantees of this to any country, 
without a single exception." 

Sweden has, however, been press- 
ing the Soviet Union — and the other 
nuclear powers — for clarification of 
the question of guarantees from the 
Soviet Union since April 1981 in the 
Committee on Disarmament in Gene- 
va, and has been unable to obtain 
them. The first Swedish request was 
made on April 16, 1981, and the sec- 
ond on July 9, 1981. It appears that 
the Soviet Union has some further 
conditions of its own, and wants the 
possibility to abrogate such agree- 
ments at times "of overriding national 
interest." That would make the agree- 
ment meaningless. 

The effect of the stranding of the 
Soviet submarine and its probable 
arming with nuclear weapons has 
been to focus public and political at- 
tention a little more precisely on just 
what a "Nordic Nuclear Free Zone" 
actually would— and would not— 
mean. At the same time it rather seri- 



ously affected Soviet credibility in the 
region. But Nordic political leaders 

seem a bit more conscious now than 
they were before of the substantial 
number of Soviet nuclear weapons, 
aside from "strategic" ones, that are 
adjacent to their territory or that 
could be used within their territory. 
Removing a very small fraction of 
these— and going no further — would 
not have very great intrinsic value. 
Reduction in sizable numbers seems 
unlikely. Unconditional non-use gua- 
rantees therefore become crucial, and 
have yet to be forthcoming. People 
were embarrassed for their own igno- 
rance and naivete, which was made all 
the more evident by the Soviet Union's 
use in recent years of its favorite 
phrase for the Baltic as the "Sea of 
Peace," despite constant military 
maneuvers, "Golf class ballistic mis- 
sile submarines, and other naval nu- 
clear weapons. 

Public attention was directed to the 
Nordic nuclear free zone question by 
the 1981 Norwegian national election 
campaign. There are at least some in- 
dications that Finnish officials were 
very surprised at the turn of events in 
the rest of the Nordic region, and that 
Kekkonen's initiatives may have been 
made more to score points with the 
Soviet Union than in the expectancy 
that they would meet with approval 
from the other Nordic nations. Visit- 
ing Norway on behalf of the Norwegi- 
an Social Democratic Party in the last 
days of the election campaign. Chan- 
cellor Helmut Schmidt of West Ger- 
many curtly reminded Norway that it 
was a member of the NATO alliance, 
and that neither Norway nor Denmark 
could therefore consider such zones 
without the approval of its allies. The 
Norwegian conservative victory put 
an abrupt end to Norwegian discus- 
sion of a nuclear free zone. The sub- 
marine incident seems to have put the 
idea to sleep in general for the time 
being. □ 
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By official estimates, over 70,000 
cities, towns and villages were ruined 
in the Soviet Union during World War 
II, and about one-third of all urban 
housing space (some 140,000.000 
square meters) was damaged or des- 
troyed. This wholesale destruction, 
coming on top of what by Western 
standards was already an acute hous- 
ing shortage, created problems of im- 
mense scope for Soviet architects, 
planners and builders. We continue 
our series on the Soviet Union with 
William Brumfield's discussion of 



"Soviet architecture" is a slippery 
designation, not only because of zig- 
zags in official policy concerning per- 
missible styles — constructivist, func- 
tionalist, neoclassical, bureaucratic- 
pompous — but also because the Soviet 
Union is such a diverse aggregation of 
nationalities and cultures. 

If one speaks of the architecture of 
Soviet Estonia or of Soviet Uzbeki- 
stan, does this imply a sub-division 
within a larger category known as 
Soviet architecture, or a distinctly na- 
tional architecture? In fact, for rea- 
sons of cultural policies, the Soviets 
have tried to have it both ways: public 
buildings and housing developments 
in Tashkent and Dushanbe are likely 
to have "Islamic" decorative motifs 
incorporated into the design; recent 
architecture in Estonia shows the in- 
fluence of neighboring Finland; and 
in the Caucasus the rough terrain has 
been exploited to achieve striking 
forms unknown in other parts of the 
Soviet Union. Climatic differences, 
geographical features, and distinctive 
cultural legacies unquestionably con- 
tribute to variations in architectural 
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recent Soviet efforts to cope with 
these problems. 

Readers wishing to look further 
should consult Paul M. White's very 
helpful introductory guide, Soviet 
Urban and Regional Planning (New 
York: St. Martin's Press, 1980). 
S. Frederick Starr, Melnikov: Solo 
Architect in a Mass Society (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1978) 
is a fascinating illustrated study of one 
of the giants of Soviet architecture. 
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practice in the Soviet republics. ' 

Yet there can be little doubt that 
overall architectural policy is directed 
from Moscow. Moscow's influence 
extends to the setting of construction 
goals and the allocation of budgetary 
resources in the five-year plans, as 
well as to more specific questions of 
design and construction technology. 
The capital contains the headquarters 
of all major institutions concerned 
with architecture, planning and con- 
struction—including the state con- 
struction agencies (Gosstroy and Gos- 
grazhdanstroy), the Union of Archi- 
tects (with over 13,000 members), and 
numerous research institutes, such as 
the Central Scientific Research Insti- 
tute of Experimental Projects. Local 
autonomy may be tolerated, and even 
encouraged; but most large projects, 
be they in Tallinn or in Tashkent, util- 
ize similar construction techniques 
and frequently the same basic designs. 

The centralization of architectural 
planning — expected in a highly cen- 
trahzed state — has been intensified by 
the top priority assigned to rapid con- 
struction according to standarized 




Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Moscow. 
A typical example of "Stalinist Gotliic" 
arcliitecture decorated for the 
May 1 holiday. 



plans and materials. In explaining this 
"industrialization" of construction, 
Soviet writers have noted the pressing 
need to rebuild the enormous amount 
of housing and industrial space des- 
troyed during World War II. Yet the 
large-scale application of rationalized 
construction methods actually began 
some ten years after the war's end. 
The immediate post-war decade had 
been characterized by a number of 
grandiose projects (such as the seven 
"Stalinist Gothic" towers that still 
dominate the Moscow skyline); but 
the larger needs of society, particular- 
ly in housing, were being addressed by 
construction methods of pre-revolu- 
tionary origins. Furthermore, econo- 
mic considerations received inade- 
quate attention, so that large sums 
were expended on prestige buildings, 
while the majority of the population 




Troparyova Housing Region, 
Moscow 1970s. In Ihe foreground 
a green zone willi allernating | 
strips of conifer and birch. 



lived in overcrowded communal 
apartments or in hastily-built bar- 
racks. 

In 1955 the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party and the Council 
of Ministers responded to the housing 
crisis by adopting a series of measures 
aimed at transforming the Soviet con- 
struction industry.^ Its thrust involved 
the implementation of industrialized 
construction methods based on the 
prefabrication of standardized parts 
and modules for assembly on site. In a 
process called tipifikatsiya (typifica- 
tion), architects and designers pro- 
duced a catalog of building types and 
interior arrangements that could easi- 
ly be adapted to large-scale, multi- 
storied housing projects in a variety of 
settings. Such a system provided an 
effective means for constructing mil- 
lions of square meters of housing and 
factory space quickly, at low cost, and 
without need of sophisticated techno- 
logy. With a crane for lifting rein- 
forced-concrete beams and panels 
into place, and a welder's torch to 
fasten the sections, the shell of an 
apartment building could be complet- 
ed within a few months. 

The results of two and a half de- 
cades of industrialized construction 
on a broad scale have been impressive 
—at least in quantitative terms. For 
example, during the Ninth Five-Year 
Plan (1971 to 1975) some 544 million 
square meters of housing space were 
constructed, thus providing new 
apartments for 56,000,000 people (the 
rule of thumb is roughly ten square 
meters per person). During the same 
period, around 100 new towns were 
founded, many of them in the Far 
East.^ More recently, from 1975 to 



1979 Moscow added 17.7 million 
square meters of living space (for 1.7 
million people, most of whom were 
resettled from older parts of the city), 
completed four million square meters 
of industrial space, and built 82 
schools and over 1 ,000 stores and res- 
taurants.'' The same tempo of con- 
struction is planned for the future. 

These and other figures spew forth 
from the planning agencies, and are 
announced with a boosterism that 
would do credit to any U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce. To appreciate the re- 
sults, however, one must wander 
among row after row of buildings — 
newly completed or still under con- 
struction—on the outskirts of Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, Kiev, or Vilnius. 
Any of these cities provide excellent 
examples of industrialized construc- 
tion, and the Lazdinay region of Vil- 
nius combines efficiency with a con- 
cern for aesthetic planning. 

But Moscow's projects, by virtue of 
their scale and use of innovative build- 
ing methods, are the most impressive. 
The names of old country estates, for- 
merly on the outskirts of the city, now 
designate gargantuan new develop- 
ments within the city limits — an area 
of 878 square kilometers defined by 
the Moscow Ring Road. These pro- 
jects (Chertanovo, Troparyova, Kon- 
kovo, Strogino) are called "living 
massifs," and they are indeed massive: 
Strogino, nearing completion, will be 
home to over 150,(X)0 people, many of 
whom have been moving in during the 
past two years despite the area's lack 
of adequate transportation and servi- 
ces. (This is a minor shortcoming for 
people who have been on a waiting list 
for years.) 



The extent of new construction 
poses a number of problems for plan- 
ners and architects as again Moscow 
provides the best example, although 
its problems are shared by Leningrad, 
Kiev, and other major urban areas. In 
the early 1970s, there were thoughts of 
limiting the city's population to seven 
million, but it is now over eight, and 
will continue to increase. To accom- 
modate this number, planners have 
adopted a radial plan, with eight super 
zones extending from the city's core.' 
Parks and green areas are interspersed 
among the zones; and beyond the ring 
expressway is a green belt, within 
which are located satellite communi- 
ties. Most regions of the city are al- 
ready efficiently served by a subway 
system with several radial lines and a 
ring line connecting them; but the 
pace of subway construction is not 
sufficient to meet the needs of a city 
overwhelmingly dependent on public 
transportation. An overloaded and 
frequently dilapidated bus system 
must fill the gap for hundreds of thou- 
sands of residents in the outlying 
areas. 

Moscow's demand for new housing 
and services is therefore restricted to 
an area sufficiently compact to be 
served by public transportation: sub- 
urban sprawl is not an option for 
Soviet developers. The available 
building space is further restricted by 
the need to provide open space, all the 
more essential as population density 
increases. The solution has been to 
design taller apartment buildings. At 
the beginning of the 1960s, the greater 
part of Moscow's living space consist- 
ed of buildings of five stories or less. 
With improved techniques of con- 
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struction, the heights of mass-pro- 
duced buildings increased: 10, 12, 14 
stories. By the late 1970s apartment 
rows of 16 to 20 stories were not un- 
common; and during the next Five- 
Year Plan such buildings are expected 
to comprise 65 to 70 percent of all new 
housing construction in Moscow.* A 
similar trend has occurred in Lenin- 
grad. 

The increase in height has required 
an increase in technological sophisti- 
cation, extending from such basic 
matters as structural integrity to such 
details as the design of efficient, reli- 
able elevators. More care must now be 
given to the siting of buildings, in 
order to achieve the required mini- 
mum levels of sunlight exposure and 
open space. 

New projects must make some ef- 
fort to address the problem of design 
monotony in industrialized construc- 
tion. Architectural publications fre- 
quently contain discussions of this 
problem in regard to both outward 
appearance and interior design. Par- 
tial solutions include the use of colored 
ceramic panels on the exterior, struc- 
tural modification in the basic box 
design, and greater variety in the ar- 
rangement of interior space. Most 
new projects are still characterized by 
ranks of buildings stamped from a 
few standard models; but there are 
"experimental housing regions" which 
display greater creativity in the design 
of large housing masses. One such 
region is Chertanovo-North, designed 
for 22,000 inhabitants and located in 
south Moscow. In terms of innovative 
design and land use, and of such con- 
veniences as underground parking 
complexes and shopping malls, this 
project offers a view of the latest con- 
cepts in Soviet urban planning.' 

Whatever the project — be it for 
housing, administration, education, 
entertainment, or trade — Soviet 
architects are usually constrained by 
rather limited technological and 



financial resources, and by the narrow 
range of options presented by indus- 
trialized, mass construction methods. 
These limitations can, however, serve 
as a spur to the architect's ingenuity — 
as in the Children's Music Theater, 
one of the best of Moscow's recent 
buildings. 

In a booklet devoted to the new 
theater, the project's designers — V. 
Krasilnikov and A. Velikanov — com- 
ment on the problems of working with 
prefabricated materials: "Architects 
are forced to use methods and con- 
struction materials worked out by 
construction and architectural prac- 
tice, and this places its mark on the ar- 
chitecture of a building, especially 
under conditions of industrialized 
construction."' A close inspection of 
the theater's exterior gives one exam- 
ple of what the architects are talking 
about. Wishing to create a monolithic 
structure of simple geometric con- 
trasts, but unable to use the tech- 
niques of poured, textured concrete 
that characterize Western "brutal- 



ism," the architects have sheathed the 
facade in textured stone and concrete 
panels. The seams that mark so much 
of contemporary prefabricated Soviet 
architecture are here integrated into 
the rough surface, thus adapting stan- 
dardized components to a boldly- 
sculpted design. 

The pervasiveness of prefabricated 
materials in Soviet building does not 
imply that the architects are locked 
into patterns of industrialized con- 
formity. New techniques are being 
introduced, particularly in the devel- 
opment of poured ferro-concrete 
structures. As of 1980, poured con- 
crete was projected to comprise al- 
most half of the concrete used in the 
Soviet Union; and while much of this 
can be accounted for in foundations, 
dams, and certain industrial struc- 
tures, poured concrete (or "mono- 
lithic" concrete, as the Russians call it) 
is being used with increasing sophisti- 
cation, and with some awareness of its 
aesthetic properties. The most notable 
structure in this material is the Mos- 
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Central Tourist House (above), Moscow, completed In 1981. It illustrates two recent trends: in- 
creasing heiglit and greater structural complexity. Universal Sports Pavilion, Moscow, 1979 
(inset). An example of a large, unobstructed, covered arena, nicknamed "The Crab." 
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There is little of the interchange between Soviet and Western 
architects that characterized the vital period of the 1920s. 



cow television tower at Ostankino. In 
recent years, a number of high-rise 
buildings have been constructed by 
raising a central concrete shaft from 
which the rest of the structure is 
draped.' 

Other innovations in design and 
materials have appeared in cantile- 
vered structures, covered stadiums, 
and buildings composed of complex 
geometric forms. A new bio-chemical 
institute in the south of Moscow, for 
example, resembles a diagram of a 
compound molecule (the return of ar- 
chitecture parlante). Furthermore, the 
legacy of Russian architecture's great 
experiment in modernism during the 
1920s is being cautiously resurrected, 
as architectural journals include 
sketches and quotations from Lissitz- 
ky, Melnikov, and the Vesnin broth- 
ers. Yet the results of the attempt to 
create, or revive, a modernist aesthe- 
tic in Soviet architecture are mixed, to 
say the least. There is no clearly dis- 
cernible movement or school; and 
while buildings of distinction have 



risen in Moscow, Leningrad, and in 
the Caucasus during the past decade 
or so, much of what passes for "mod- 
ernist" architecture is overbearing and 
bombastic — something like recent 
American hotel architecture (the 
stepped pyramid, for example). 

The problem is compounded by the 
fact that even showcase buildings in 
the Soviet Union do not achieve the 
luster of, say, the best American cor- 
porate headquarters. On this point a 
telling contrast is provided by Mos- 
cow's new center for international 
trade, designed and constructed under 
the supervision of Western firms. Al- 
though not particularly remarkable in 
conception, with its sleek gray frame 
and large window panels of tinted 
glass, the building stands out in its 
Soviet context. Indeed, when Soviet 
planners wish to build a structure in- 
tended to accommodate — and im- 
press—capitalists, they will often hire 
a capitalist firm. The Finns have built 
a hotel tower in downtown Tallinn, 
the Swedes have built a large hotel on 




Children's Music Theater, Moscow, 1979, adapts standardiied components creatively. 



Vasilevsky Island in Leningrad, the 
French have built the grand Hotel 
Cosmos in Moscow, and in 1980 the 
West Germans finished the new (sec- 
ond) international terminal at Shere- 
metevo Airport. In some cases the en- 
tire work force has been imported, as 
have the materials. 

In the future, Russia's leaders may 
also decide to buy abroad rather than 
depend on the local product. Yet there 
is little of the interchange between 
Soviet and Western architects that 
characterized the vital period of the 
1920s, when Le Corbusier, Frank 
Lloyd Wright and the architects of the 
Bauhaus and of de Stijl knew their 
Soviet colleagues and occasionally 
collaborated with them. Perhaps this 
will change. In architecture, as in so 
much else, Russia has frequently as- 
similated ideas from the West and re- 
cast them in remarkable form. If the 
past decade in Soviet architecture has 
produced little that is remarkable, its 
accomplishments in mass planning 
and construction are impressive and 
warrant our close attention. □ 
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Rabinowitch Essay 



ROBERT GRANT 

Necessary negotiations 



The 1981 Rabinowitch Essay Compe- 
tition invited members of the post- 
Hiroshima generation to address the 
"prospects and possibilities for elimin- 
ating the threat of nuclear war in Eu- 
rope. " We are pleased to present the 
winning essays. 

In contrast to the 1980 competition 
on the more general theme of "How to 
eliminate the threat of nuclear war, " 
the 1981 competition yielded a rela- 
tively small harvest of essays. Why 
this should be so remains something 
of a mystery. Perhaps it is a reflection 
of just how confounding Europe's nu- 
clear dilemma is. 

The two essays chosen by our judges 
to share the Rabinowitch A ward dra- 
matize the European predicament. 
Indeed, they can be said to represent 
the two dominant perspectives on the 
threat of nuclear war in Europe. 
Robert Grant's approach is pragma- 
tic, his tone cautious. As he sees it, 
our options are severely limited. He 
argues that arms control is "the only 
alternative," and concludes, albeit 
with serious misgivings, that moder- 
nization of NATO nuclear forces is 
warranted. Dave Myers' essay, by 
contrast, is informed by an expansive 
xnse of possibility. A atll to action, it 
presents the argument for a mass 
disarmament movement. 

Although the essays do not directly 
join issue with one another, each can 
be read as a critique of the other. It is 
our hope that read together in this 
fashion they will serve to advance the 
dialogue between those who advocate 
different means of achieving a com- 
mon goal: the prevention of nuclear 
war. 

Unavoidably these essays— submit- 
ted for a July 1, 1981 deadline— have 
in important respects been overtaken 
by events. Thus they do not take into 
account the resumption of U.S.-So- 
viet arms talks in Geneva, nor do they 
take into account the events that have, 
for the moment at least, eclipsed the 
light emanating from Poland. □ 
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In the foreseeable future there does 
not seem to be any way of getting rid 
of nuclear weapons; and it is not cer- 
tain that, even if it were possible it 
would be wholly desirable. Nuclear 
weapons have hdped to preserve 
peace in Europe over the last 36 years, 
and we must not forget that another 
conventional war in Europe would be 
devastating. The problem for the mo- 
ment is not to eliminate nuclear wea- 
pons, but rather to maximize their 
advantages as a stabilizing military 
factor and to minimize the risk of 
suicide that their use in Europe would 
entail. 

The problem of nuclear war in 
Europe is, of course, very much 
related to the overall East-West con- 
text, but it also has specific aspects 
that must be examined separately. 

ne dilemmas of extended deter- 
rence. A pronounced change is cur- 
rently underway with respect to cre- 
dibility as the key factor in successful 
deterrence. In Europe, this question 
is hardly new. Since the late 1950s 
doubts have been raised about the cre- 
dibility of the United States* extending 
its nuclear deterrent to protect its Eu- 
ropean allies. The interplay of three 
factors— East- West political rela- 
tions, the East- West military balance, 
and the evolution of technology— 
seems to determine how credibility is 
assessed. 

As the Soviet Union gradually ac- 
quired a capacity, in the late 1950s 
and early 1960s, to launch direct nu- 
clear attacks against the United 
States, the American deterrent doc- 
trine of massive retaliation against 
any Soviet aggression appeared to lose 
credibility. If it applied this strategy, 
the United Spates would expose itsdf 



to devastating Soviet nuclear strikes. 
Thus, the Soviet Union could view 
massive retaliation as very unlikely 
and be tempted to challenge deter- 
rence. 

Defense Secretary Robert S. Mo- 

Namara's refinements of extended 
deterrence attempted to remedy this 
shortcoming. "Flexible response" was 
designed as a credibility-enhancing 
strategy, intended to make deterrence 
more effective. Many Europeans 
feared that flexible response was aa 
American attempt to escape its 
nuclear commitment to Europe. But 
they gradually came to accept it, even 
though the doctrine also increased the 
likelihood of escalation to devastating 
levels of destruction. As long as every- 
one perceived a U.S. nuclear superior- 
ity over the Sovi^ Union, the credi- 
Ulity of flexible response was not 
challenged. 

When Soviet- American strategic 
parity became a fact of life in the 
1970s, a threat to the credibility of 
extended deterrence appeared once 
again. Secretary of Defense James A. 
Schlesinger tried to erase this peroep- 
tion by reinforcing the connections on 
the escalation ladder between theater 
nuclear forces and the U.S. stratepc 
arsenal. Schlesinger emphasized 
counterforce targeting options for 
U.S. strategic forces in order to create 
the perception that the United States 
would not be committing suicide by 
defending Europe. Presidential Direc- 
tive 59, issued in the sununer of 1980, 
underHned the importance of flexible 
American targeting options. 

However, many defense analysts, 
and politicians, citing strategic parity 
and the technological developments 
of uicreased precision and ndniatuTi- 
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"Shall paroxysms of power politics be 
permitted to occur again and again, 
until one of them ends in disaster? To 
prevent this calls for rebellion — not a 
rebellion in the streets, with guns or 
knives, but a rebellion of minds and 
consciences; not a rebellion of peoples 
oppressed by dictatorial rule, old or 



new, and not the rebellion of op- 
pressed nations against alien rule, old 
or new, but the rebellion of mankind 
against a system which sets parts of it 
against each other. " 

— E UGENE R A BINO WITCH, 

Editor and Founder 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 
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zation of charges, still claim that ex- 
tended deterrence is not sufficiently 
credible. 

One possible solution is for Europe 
to assume its own nuclear defense. 
Yet, even though independent French 
and British nuclear forces exist, no 
European government has the slight- 
est intention of considering an inde- 
pendent European nuclear deterrent. 

The favored solution of many 
members of the Reagan Administra- 
tion is to rely almost exclusively on 
counterforce and damage limitation 
strategies. 

Having nuclear options that the So- 
viet Union accepts as credible is an im- 
portant aspect of deterrence. Yet, the 
exaggerated dependence on credibili- 
ty, reflected in the increased emphasis 
on war-fighting strategies, can create 
a serious problem for deterrence. 

Past efforts at deterrence in the nu- 
clear age show that it is more likely to 
be challenged if the risks are thought 
to be calculable and unacceptable 
risks controllable.' The uncertainty 
of escalation to levels of enormous de- 
struction is perhaps the most decisive 
factor for successful deterrence. The 
drive for theoretical maximum credi- 
bility moves toward eliminating this 
uncertainty. It is not easy to predict 
whether this development will have 
any practical impact. For the mo- 
ment, the inhibitions on the use of nu- 
clear weapons are likely to remain 
great no matter what doctrines are 
adopted. However, continued repeti- 
tion of the notion that intra-war deter- 
rence and escalation control will work 
could eventually have the effect of 
lowering the nuclear threshold. 

Advocates of credibility-enhancing 
doctrines tend to overlook or down- 



play two important factors in deter- 
rence. The first is the one of uncer- 
tainty already discussed. The other is 
the role played by political calcula- 
tions and motivation in the willing- 
ness to accept risks. One study of de- 
terrence asserts: 

"The critical role of interests and 
their valuation greatly reduces the 
value to policy-makers of norms and 
prescriptions concerning credibility 
which are offered by deterrence 
theory. The fact of the matter is that 
the task of achieving credibility is se- 
condary to and dependent upon the 
more fundamental questions regard- 
ing the nature and valuation of inte- 
rests. 

In a dispute between nuclear pow- 
ers, the one that places the highest 
value on the objective will be ready to 
assume greater risks to achieve that 
objective. Since the end of World War 
II, it is clear that, whatever one thinks 
of their intentions, the Soviets have 
not been willing to assume great risks 
for the purpose of extending their 
sphere of control to Western Europe. 
On the other hand, the United States 
has continuously exhibited a strong 
political will to defend Western 
Europe. The argument that U.S. ex- 
tended deterrence is not credible be- 
cause of strategic parity completely ig- 
nores the question of interests and risk 
acceptance. 

Continued reliance on the uncer- 
tainty of escalation to levels of mas- 
sive destruction and the asymmetry of 
interests that each superpower has at 
stake in Western Europe seem to offer 
the best means of avoiding nuclear 
war in Europe. The problem is how 
best to insure that these two factors 



continue to play the same decisive role 
as they have during the past 36 years. 

Preserving the asymmetry in super- 
power interests is complicated by the 
fact that the Soviet leaders equate na- 
tional security with regime security.' 
In the event of a crisis threatening the 
regime, Soviet leaders could become 
sufficiently desperate to risk an attack 
on Europe. 

Regardless of the military doctrine 
adopted, it is clear that increased pre- 
cision, miniaturization of charges, and 
improved command, control and com- 
munications all undermine the sta- 
bilizing uncertainty of uncontrollable 
escalation. Continued technological 
improvements can perhaps create real 
options where today there are only 
theoretical possibilities. The strategic 
environment of the future may be one 
in which increased war-fighting po- 
tential combined with diminished cal- 
culability of the other side's intentions 
and force postures create growing fear 
and doubt.* 

From a European perspective, arms 
control between the United States and 
the Soviet Union is more necessary 
than ever, in order to make it possible 
to deal with destabilizing technologi- 
cal developments. Despite its limited 
achievements in the past, arms control 
is still the only possible formula. The 
alternative, measures for unilateral 
disarmament, is unworkable. The ar- 
gument that each superpower posses- 
ses such an overkill capacity that 
many measures of unilateral disarma- 
ment can be undertaken without en- 
dangering the nuclear balance does 
not take into account a multitude of 
questions.' The more fruitful ap- 
proach would be to learn from the 
past failures and to devise more effec- 
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live strategies for arms control nego- 
tiations. 

Progress on arms control is neces- 
sary for preserving the Atlantic Al- 
liance. As long as those in the U.S. 
government favoring Alliance solidar- 
ity remain strong, European desires 
for arms control constitute an impor- 
tant pressure on the U.S. government. 
But Alliance cohesion will suffer 
greatly if Europeans perceive that the 
United States is not making a serious 
effort to negotiate. 

Arms control agreements also ap- 
pear to be the only way in which the 
United States can hope to counter the 
theoretical threat to their iCBMs. It is 
easier for the Soviets to add warheads 
than for the United States to construct 
new missiles; and ABM systems still do 
not seem very convincing. Arms con- 
trol is important now that the deploy- 
ment of the new MX missiles will 
perhaps be only half as large as 
originally planned, or will perhaps 
assume an altogether different form, 
with reduced theoretical survivability. 

Those specialists who maintain that 
arms control must be subordinated to 
defense policy miss the point. With- 
out arms control, the psychological 
anxieties over icbm vulnerability will 
remain unresolved, and other anxie- 
ties will certainly develop. In short, 
arms control is the only alternative. 

Theater nuclear forces and arms 
control. Theater nuclear forces under- 
score the fear of nuclear war in Eu- 
rope. Europe can be devastated not 
only by the strategic nuclear forces of 
the superpowers, but also by a wide 
range of battlefield, medium-range 
and long-range tactical nuclear forces. 

There has always been a great deal 
of ambiguity surrounding tactical nu- 
clear forces.* Should they be used to 
regain a military advantage on the 
battlefield or should they represent a 
step up the escalation ladder, a warn- 
ing to the attacker to desist or face in- 
creased destruction? Europeans have 
always favored the latter alternative 
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because of its greater deterrent effect 
and because widespread battlefield 
use of tactical nuclear weapons would 
destroy the country in which they were 
used. 

Many Europeans are understand- 
ably distressed by the increased accent 
on nuclear war-fighting. The key 
question is whether the technological 
improvements in precision and minia- 
turization of charges alter the funda- 
mental nature of nuclear weapons. Is 
it possible to return to the classical no- 
tion that deterrence is assured only by 
a strong and viable defense? The con- 
cept of nuclear war-fighting has ex- 
isted for over 20 years, but because of 
obvious technological limitations, 
nuclear weapons have been largely 
viewed as suitable solely for "deter- 
rence by punishment." Do current 
technological trends now justify asser- 
tions that nuclear weapons are as ac- 
ceptable as conventional ones for 
"deterrence by denial"? 

Despite the optimistic prognoses of 
many advocates of nuclear war-fight- 
ing, the destruction that would be 
wrought in Europe is likely to remain 
enormous. If deterrence credibility is 
based on having non-suicidal options, 
Europe's maneuverability is very con- 
stricted. Even if nuclear war lim- 
ited to Europe avoids Armageddon, 
many European states could effective- 
ly be destroyed as "viable twentieth 
century nations," to use Secretary Mc- 
Namara's words. The current evolu- 
tion in nuclear strategy threatens to 
leave Europe with highly self-destruc- 
tive defense options and, because of 
the uncertainty of escalation, with an 
eroded deterrent threat. 

The long-range theater nuclear 
force modernization to which nato 
agreed in December 1979 reinforces 
the ambiguity over tactical nuclear 
weapons. European advocates sup- 
port the modernization as a vital de- 
terrent measure because it would rein- 
force the "coupling" of Europe to the 
U.S. strategic arsenal.^ But the great 



precision of the Pershing II and cruise 
missiles permits their use against a 
multitude of military targets. They are 
weapons ideally suited for achieving 
battlefield military advantages, and 
many U.S. experts emphasize this 
fact. In addition, there are frequent 
statements that in a period of strategic 
nuclear parity "it is highly doubtful 
that theater nuclear weapons can be 
viewed as merely instruments for 
threatening escalation."' 

It is these prospects that have 
created strong popular movements in 
many European countries against the 
limited-range theater nuclear force 
modernization. Some assert that the 
new deployment does not in fact rein- 
force coupling. The Soviets are not 
concerned with where a missile is 
launched; only whether it strikes their 
territory. The United States will be 
just as reluctant to attack the Soviet 
Union with theater nuclear forces as 
with its own strategic arsenal. In 
either case the Soviets would retaliate 
directly against the United States. 

According to many opponents of 
modernization, the Soviet deploy- 
ment of new ss-20 missiles does not 
really alter the situation in Europe. 
These weapons are more accurate and 
have lower yields than the former gen- 
eration of Soviet intermediate range 
ballistic missiles, but Soviet iCBMs 
with similar yields and accuracy could 
be used against Europe with plenty 
left for the United States. On the 
other hand, the Pershing II and cruise 
missile deployment is viewed as desta- 
bilizing; their accuracy will enable 
them to hit Soviet command and con- 
trol centers and even Soviet icbms. 
The Pershing lis could reach their So- 
viet targets in approximately five min- 
utes. Opponents of theater nuclear 
force modernization fear that in a mo- 
ment of extreme crisis the Soviet 
Union would launch a preemptive at- 
tack against the new missiles. Further- 
more, in densely populated Europe 
the missiles would not be sufficiently 



Inhibitions on use of nuclear weapons are likely 
to remain great no matter wtiat doctrines are adopted. 



mobile and would be a tempting target 
to a Soviet Union that is paranoid 
about its security. 

For the moment, the reasons in 
favor of modernization are more 
compdling. While modernization ad- 
vocates tend to dismiss Soviet objec- 
tions to the deployment as propagan- 
da, its opponents are probably correct 
in indicating that legitimate Soviet se- 
curity concerns are tlureatened by the 
deployment. The Soviets also perhaps 
perceive this deployment as setting a 
precedent for the future. But it is ex- 
actly those situations in which both 
sides have genuine anxieties about 
their respective security which would 
appear to offer good reasons for arms 
control negotiations. 

It is highly unlikely that limited mo- 
dernization will add to Soviet incen- 
tives to launch preemptive nuclear 
strikes in a crisis. The risks for the 
Soviet Union would be such that it 
would decide on this course of action 
only if it were committed to initiating 
war in Europe. In the event of that de- 
cision, the Soviet Union would prob- 
ably launch preemptive strikes against 
the entire range of nato military 
targets even in the absence of the new 
missile deployment. 

The theater nuclear modernization 
is also perceived as a confirmation of 
the United States' political will and 
determination to defend Western Eu- 
rope. It probably would be easier for a 
U.S. president to respond to a Soviet 
attack in Europe with theater nuclear 
forces before resorting to strategic 
weapons. If a sufficient number of the 
new missiles survived a Soviet pre- 
emptive strike, they would pose an im- 
portant threat to Soviet territory. 
Soviet perception of these facts rein- 
forces deterrence. 

Above all, the deployment is neces- 
sary in order to preserve a sufficient 
degree of NATO cohesion. Those who 
are preoccupied with the dangers of 
the arms race and of new nuclear 
deployments in Europe do not have a 
monopoly on fears of nuclear war oc- 



curring in Europe. Groups and in- 
dividuals who perceive the danger of a 
growing imbalance in Europe, to 
NATO's detriment, are also greatly 
worried about nuclear war in Europe. 
The fears of both sides are valid and 
deserve to be treated with the utmost 
seriousness. 

In the absence of a minimum of 
consensus on security issues within 
NATO and within individual Alliance 
nations, the risk of nuclear war in 
Europe can only increase. The best 
way to maintain this cohesion is for 
NATO to proceed with modernization, 
while emphasizing that the deploy- 
ment is to reinforce coupling and not 
to "win" a war in Europe. The United 
States has to make a serious negotiat- 
ing effort, not only on the limited- 
range theater nuclear forces, but even 
more importantly on SALT. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine real progress in other 
negotiations as long as the SALT pro- 
cess is blocked. 

This analysis becomes irrelevant if 
one believes that the Soviet Union 
poses no threat to Western Europe or 
to its political independence. Indeed, 
this assumption forms the basis for 
the actions of some opponents of mo- 
dernization. The extremely risky 
character of this supposition is 
obscured by the skillful way in which 
the Soviet Union has played upon the 
great diversity of perceptions and con- 
cerns within the Atlantic Alliance. 
The massive Soviet arms buildup, 
combined with declarations of peace- 
ful intent, offers of negotiation, and 
threats against European nations 
whkh wxp^ the new theater nuclear 
weapons, assured that no matter what 
decision NATO took, important seg- 
ments of opinion within the Alliance 
would become dissatisfied and an- 
xious. The Reagan Administration 
has, of course, helped the Soviet 
Union by its rejection of the salt ii 
Treaty and by its indecisiveness on 
arms control. 

Continuing the same difficult and 
often fiustrating poUcy on arms con- 



trol is understandably unappealing to 
many people. But the situation hardly 
lends itself to dramatic solutions. 
Arms control negotiations and pro- 
posals such as the French one on con- 
fidence-building measures in Europe' 
are much more realistic than pro- 
posals for unilateral disarmament. 

The conditions necessary for elimi- 
nating the threat of nuclear war in Eu- 
rope do not exist, and will not for the 
foreseeable future. Conditions do ck- 
ist, however, which make possible a 
variety of negotiations — on theater 
nuclear forces, on confidence-build- 
ing measures in Europe, and on SALT. 
While there is little cause for undue 
optimism about such negotiations be- 
ginning and then succeeding, one can 
be hopeful. If progress in arms con- 
trol is made, the fear of nuclear war in 
Europe will subside. If not, both the 
arms race and the strain within the 
Atlantic Alliance that could result will 
be far more dangerous than in the 
past. And will bring Europe one step 
closer to nuclear holocaust. □ 
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Dave Myers 

The last Europe 



After 35 years of carefully nurtured 
peace and economic recovery, Europe 
is ripe for another war. History bears 
this out. One need only look at the 
previous centuries of recurrent cycles 
of war, recovery, rearmament and 
war again to realize that it is high time 
for Europe to get on with her destiny. 
And if there are a few voices shouting 
that it must not be — no matter. There 
have always been fools or provoca- 
teurs or well-meaning novices at the 
game of power politics who are se- 
duced by enemy propaganda. Who 
are they to block the inevitable, to 
hold back the crush of history? As for 
their naivete, just remember Cham- 
berlain and Munich appeasement. 

Thus armed with an historical man- 
date, the forces of war appear to have 
set about to select and interpret world 
events that will fulfill the prophecy, 
that will, in the end, vindicate their 
actions. A Soviet invasion of Europe 
could happen any day now, would 
happen if nuclear weapons weren't at 
the ready. Resurgent U.S. nationalism 
expressed with that unique American 
trump card, technology, adds nuclear 
cruise missiles to the 8,000-plus nu- 
clear warheads already sprinkled 
about Europe. There are Russian 
boots on the streets of Kabul; robed 
Arabs destroying economies; Polish 
cries for freedom. Which of these will 
be the spark to ignite Eun^ once 
again? 

Unfortunately for Europe, her next 
war will be her last. Nuclear weapons 
will finally break the historical cycle; 
recovery will be next to impossible 
and, if the war approaches even the 
mininum horrors the military expects, 
recovery may not be desirable. A Sa- 



haran Europe will not inspire much of 
a renaissance. 

The choice for the European na- 
tions therefore becomes rather 
straightforward: Is the pattern of 
history to be blindly repeated just 
once more, at which point both Euro- 
pean history and future become moot; 
or is the pattern to be broken, so Eu- 
rope can have at least a chance at a 
future? Now would appear to be a 
gloomy time to have to make the 
choice: The world is unsettled, the 
United States and nato countries 
have adopted a policy for flghting 
"limited" nuclear wars, technology 
has made annihilation more probable, 
terrorism is becoming almost accep- 
table politics and Eurcq)ean economies 
are reeling. Surprisingly, however, it is 
now that the alternative of peace has a 
high chance of success. It is at such 
times, when the status quo is ques- 
tioned and when international rela- 
tions are in flux, that a real change in 
the direction of a nation's future can 
happen. The future need not be more 
of the past. The dangers are that 
either the wrong choice is made, as it 
was in the 1930s when war was the 
preferred future, or no choice is made 
and Europe drifts to war— the 1914 
analogy. And while the question of 
war or peace has always been asked in 
times of tension, it is the nuclear fac- 
tor that gives the choice such an 
urgency today. It is Europe's last 
chance. 

There is no shortage of ideas for 
future peace in Europe. Some are 
conunon sense, others innovative, but 
ahnost all would work to some degree . 

In vogue are proposals to cut arsenals 
by half and a nuclear-free zone from 



"Portugal to Poland." Either will 
work, perhaps not perfectly but at 
least as a start. Why, then, is nothing 
happening? Why is Europe's future 
being decided by default? The answer 
is that Europe is being held in the dual 
grip of military momentum and gov- 
ernment inertia. The military momen- 
tum is sustained by superpower poli> 
cies; the inertia is fosteced by inde- 
cision. 

The basic logic under which each 

superpower's military operates in Eu- 
rope comes from Pearl Harbor or Hit- 
ler's attack on Russia. Military poli- 
cies today rest on the assumption that, 
given any low-risk opportunity, either 
the Soviet Union through the Warsaw 
Pact, or the United States through 
NATO, will attack without provoca- 
tion. From that starting point it is 
relatively easy to proceed through the 
argument that to keep risks to an at- 
tacker high a deterrent force is need- 
ed, the best deterrent is a devastating 
nuclear force, the nuclear force must 
be superior to the other side's nuclear 
force (otherwise it could be knocked 
out in that unprovoked attack) and 
therefore it is necessary to retain not 
only vigilance but unchallengeable nu- 
dearaniK. 

The arms race that results from this 
logic is itself a provocation and 
therefore is proof of the logic's sound- 
ness. That such logic is circular means 
that no rational method can solve the 
European problem as long as the basic 
assumptions and arguments are ac- 
cepted. Even to question this logic or 
to point out the abuses attendant on 
the arms race-personal gain, politi- 
cal maneuvering, mistaken intelli- 
gence—is to be drawn into the morass 
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of facts, half-facts, whole lies, sophis- 
ticated analyses and sophistry that 
now surrounds national debate and 
the questioning of European or super- 
power nuclear policies. 

It is not necessary to do so. To be- 
gin the process for a European peace 
it is merely necessary to look at the 
tangible results military momentum 
has had in the past few decades. 

After World War II, military en- 
trenchment in Europe provided stabil- 
ity and a transition from the war to 
recovery. Europe was rebuilt; Western 
Europe completed ho* economic mira- 
cle. Nuclear war was a possibility then 
but was considered a risk worth taking 
in order to achieve the recovery. Nu- 
clear weapons were for a deterrent 
and were therefore aimed at cities and 
populations— a "countervalue" stra- 
tegy. However, the momentum kept 
pushing each superpower to be supe- 
rior, stronger, more aggressive; neither 
was (or is today) willing to be second. 
Wiiile this desire to be first worked in 
a non-nuclear age— kill your enemy 
and you become more powerful— the 
advent of nuclear weapons meant that 
it does not matter who strikes first— 
kill your enemy and you too will die. 

Carefully circumventing this new 
nuclear truth with more nimble logic, 
mihtary buildups have continued, 
creating new dangers for Europe: 

• First, the superpowers decided 
that if there is to be a war, why destroy 
each other? Why not use their respec- 
I tive surrogates as battlefields and 
keep the superpower land masses and 
populations intact? The defense of the 
I homeland now starts with the allies or 
I comrades— Western Europe, Eastern 



Europe, it makes no difference; both 

will go. 

• Then came the realization that 
commitment to one course of nuclear 
action is a vulnerability. Having ac- 
cepted the nuclear arguments and 
pressed them in the face of reason, 
governments which renounce them 
now would be confessing to having 
been bamboozled which, of course, is 
a political kiss of death. Thus the mo- 
mentum has fossilized European gov- 
ernment action and has made indeci- 
sion inevitable. 

• Next the superpowers learned be- 
latedly the operational limitations of 
having nuclear weapons for a deter- 
rent. Deterrent weapons cannot be 
used in a small fight which effectively 
reduces military options available for 
a "limited" nuclear war. This situation 
is an almost intolerable frustration for 
military planners. Retired Rear Admi- 
ral Gene LaRoque pointed this out at 
the recent Groningen Conference on 
Nuclear War in Europe when he said, 
"We in the military dont go into these 
organizations and spend our lives at it 
to try to fight a war to a draw. Our 
business is to fight a war to a victory. 
So we're constantly trying to get bet- 
ter, more accurate, more powerful 
weapons to win a war." This is mili- 
tary momentum reduced to its sim- 
plest terms. And it is in the natural 
sequence of that momentum that the 
next step will be to deploy nuclear 
weapons not for deterrence but for 
use, for victory. 

Technology, of course, has kept 
apace. Today the deterrent forces are 
more reliable and accurate and, the 
world is told, can be targeted to hit 
only military installations— a "coun- 



terforce" strategy. Now the talk is of 

"surgical strikes" and "silobusters." 
The Pershing missiles to be stationed 
in Europe signal clearly that the West 
aims to fight and win. 

This single shift in policy from 
countervalue to counterforce has 
had three near-term consequences: 

• Nuclear weapons are now for tac- 
tical use and are therefore available 
to each ground commander for, say, 
closing a mountain pass or diverting a 
tank column; 

• Nuclear weapons, because they 
are tactical, are just other bombs to be 
regarded as any high explosive; 

• Most distressing of all— nuclear 
weapons are now for offense, not de- 
fense, so the country that continually 
builds and deploys them for tactical 
use has taken the first step to being the 
first to attack. 

The upshot of the policy shift to 
counterforce has made nuclear war a 
distinct possibility and has made that 
traditional tactical battleground, Eu- 
rope, the most likely place for the war 
to happen. 

There is also a disturbing long-term 
consequence to the policy shift. For 
years American and Russian leaders 
told their European allies that any 
attack would be met with a super- 
power response. Such wisdom was ac- 
cepted and, at least in natCs case, 
welcomed. But now that wisdom has 
changed. 

What is to keep the current wisdom 
from changing in the future? How far 
will the mUitary go in its quest for vic- 
tory? Will attack on warning become 
policy? Will a pre-emptive nuclear at- 
tack become necessary? Will unavoid- 
able technological advances in future 
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weapons lead, as past ones have, to 
more aggressive policies to take full 
advantage of the technology? 

The words of George F. Kennan, 
former U.S. Ambassador to Moscow, 
become even more pertinent: "Modern 
history offers no example of the culti- 
vation by rival powers of armed force 
on a huge scale that did not lead to an 
outbreak of hostilities. And there is no 
reason to believe that we are greater, or 
wiser, than our ancestors." 

The response of the superpowers to 
European concern about the military 
momentum has been, predictably, 
rhetoric, platitudes and more wea- 
pons. The response of the European 
governments has been, sadly, hand- 
wringing inertia. Perhaps it must be 
so. Eastern European countries have 
not changed much without prior So- 
viet approval; Western European coun- 
tries won't, for fear of jeopardizing the 
economic benefits and security assur- 
ances that come with nato. Placidly, 
the Soviets speak of peace conferences 
and continue to deploy their "defen- 
sive" weapons, caring little, it seems, 
that those weapons are disrupting 
Europe's military balance, increasing 
the terror and solidifying the inertia. 
Conversely, the Americans cry in pain 
at deception, danger and the Soviet 
adventure, forgetting, it seems, that 
the latest Soviet weapons began to be 
developed after the Cuban missile 
crisis as a means of making sure that 
the Russian humiliation from that 
crisis never happens again. 

Action is needed. The possibilities 
for eliminating the nuclear threat 
from Europe are based upon motivat- 
ing European governments to act in a 
manner that redirects the thundering 
military momentum. Fortunately, 
two simultaneous and complementary 
events now taking place in Europe 
can, when coupled, provide the basis 
for such action for peace. 

In Western Europe a popular move- 



ment is becoming increasingly strong 
and vocal, protesting the planned de- 
ployment of new theater nuclear wea- 
pons on European soil; in Poland a 
popular movement has challenged the 
authoritarian rule of the Soviet 
Union. In both cases Europeans are 
challenging the superpowers. Both are 
true popular movements, as the initia- 
tives and vitality come from working 
people of the streets and fields, not 
from the parlors of the intelligent- 
sia. Thus from both Europes comes 
the same basic struggle for self- 
determination, clothed in the issues 
most important to each: an end to 
nuclear terror and the reestablishment 
of basic human rights. If the process 
undertaken in Poland is adopted by 
the anti-nuclear forces in Western Eu- 
rope, a formidable movement can 
spur Western governments to action 
for peace. And if the West takes the 
initiative, the groundwork is laid for 
the Soviets to follow. It would be an 
all-European solution to European 
problems. 

There is no guarantee that the So- 
viets would follow this lead; they may 
wish to remain, in the words of one of 
their disarmament negotiators, "nei- 
ther pacifistic nor philantropic." 
However, facing a gloomy future of 
unrest in Eastern Europe, food short- 
ages, Afghanistan and a growing 
threat from China, the Soviet Union 
might be willing to give peace in Eu- 
rope a try. But even if the Soviets 
don't, a process and organization will 
have been established through which 
the superpowers can meet and talk on 
an ad hoc basis, to negotiate "by the 
back door" where official posturing 
need not obstruct substance. 

Absolutely essential for the success 
of this coalition of action and a non- 
nuclear future is that violence, or even 
the threat of violence, never be used. 
Such a process of militant non-vio- 
lence, while new to Europe, is old to 
the rest of the world. Solomon knew 



the wisdom of patience and nonvio- 
lence in politics: "By long forebearing 
is a ruler persuaded, and a soft tongue 
breaketh the bone." More recently 
Mohandas Gandhi used militant non- 
violence to dismantle the British Em- 
pire, the superpower of its time, in 
India; Martin Luther King, Jr. used 
the same tactics to overcome esta- 
blished racism in America. 

Today Poland's Solidarity uses a 
mixture of non-cooperation and non- 
violent protests pervaded with modes- 
ty. If the government threatens harsh 
treatment. Solidarity announces a 
strike; if the government concedes, 
the strikes are cancelled. Consequent- 
ly, no showdown is precipitated and 
neither side is maneuvered into a cor- 
ner. As the government and Solidarity 
begin to intertwine in their common 
causes it becomes harder and harder 
for those who favor violence to act. 
Lech Walesa has also been careful to 
ensure verbal nonviolence; there have 
been no rhetorical obscenities aimed 
at Russia nor have there been refusals 
to talk. There have been talks and 
talks — but no blood, no fighting. 
Governments cannot fight this type of 
activity. There are no threats, no 
targets, no leadership to be dealt with 
sternly, no power structure to disman- 
tle. 

With sufficient popular support, 
these same tactics of militant nonvio- 
lence in other European countries can 
eventually produce a non-nuclear fu- 
ture. Organizations amenable to the 
non-nuclear, nonviolent philosophy 
are in place and growing. According 
to E.P. Thompson at the recent Gron- 
ingen Conference, large but increasing 
minorities of people in England, Hol- 
land and Norway favor some form of 
disarmament, including unilateralist 
action. In the Nordic countries a very 
powerful lobby is pressing for a nu- 
clear weapons free zone comprising 
Finland, Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark. The French have voted in a left- 
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ist government, and even in West Ger- 
many the grassroots refrain is grow- 
ing. If these concerned organizations 
can be convinced of the potential of 
nonviolence and rallied to its princi- 
ples, Europe stands only to gain. 

Rallying people to a nonviolent 
strategy is fundamental politics with- 
out the usual underlying arrogant 
grab for personal power. That alone 
will attract many of the disenfran- 
chised. Others may come for the chal- 
lenge or intellectual purity of non- 
violence. In short, there needs to be a 
spectrum of reasons for Europeans to 
embrace militant nonviolence and to 
commit themselves to its principles. 
Each country will probably need some 
evoit or series of events to arouse its 
people; and in each country there will 
be those who know best how to galva- 
nize their populations. 

In Western Europe, indignation 
over being manipulated by the United 
States may be the call for action. For 
example, President Reagan's current 
domestic policy has European ac- 
quiescence as one of its key features. 
He has asked the American public to 
accept austerity and economic sacri- 
fice but realizes that such acceptance 
is more likely if there is an external 



enemy or threat to America. This is an 
old political ploy: fear of an outside 
enemy promotes internal political re- 
pression. Thus President Reagan talks 
in the same breath of cutting the bud- 
get and stopping the Russians. 

The keystone to this policy, beyond 
interpreting current Soviet actions as 
direct aggression aimed at America, is 
that Europe must follow Reagan's 
lead because Europe is the focus of 
the perceived threat. Is Europe ready 
to take the nuclear risk and, concur- 
rently, give up some of its self-deter- 
mination so that the American people 
will voluntarily accept economic re- 
straint? If supply-side economics 
doesnt work, will the anti-Soviet riie- 
tone become more shrill, the threat 
more ominous, and will ever more 
weapons be put on European soil? No 
one likes to be manipulated, particu- 
larly by a friend telling you it's for 
your own good. Intended or not, that 
is exactly what Reagan's policies are 
doing. 

Militant nonviolence for nuclear 
disarmament may also gain support 
from those who question Western Eu- 
rope's economic future. If Western 
Europe accepts the treatise that nato 
forces must run on the same weapons- 
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spending treadmill as the United 
States, more funds will be drained 
from social welfare programs; taxes 
and interest rates will increase; invest- 
ment capital will become more scarce 
while Europe's military may actually 
become less effective. The cost of 
military airplanes illustrates what 
could happen to European forces if 
America's military spending patterns 
are adopted. In 1944 America built 
10,000 military airplanes; in the 
1950s, as costs rose, the annual rate of 
production was 3,000; by the late 
1970s about 400 fighters were pur- 
chased per year; in 1982 fewer than 
250 will be built. Cost per aircraft has 
risen by a factor of four every ten 
years and, if the trend continues, by 
about 2054 the entire defense budget 
will be used to purchase one tactical 
aircraft. The American Navy and Air 
Force will have to share the plane, 3.5 
days a week for each. 

Facetious? Maybe. But consider 
Paraguay, land-locked and traversed 
by only two major rivers. Paraguay 
had, at last count, one gunboat to 
patrol the rivers and 12 admirals in its 
navy. Each admiral gets the boat for a 
month. True, their uniforms are mag- 
nificent. But the possible Paraguayi- 
zation of Europe should give even the 
military pause. 

As this peaceful action spreads 
throughout the continent, it will either 
produce a non-nuclear future and a 
freer Eastern Europe or, at the min- 
imum, will create an atmosphere in 
which the superpowers can begin to 
negotiate in earnest. Europe could 
therefore lead the superpowers out of 
the nuclear stalemate. 

By shunning its traditional destiny 
and acting with commitment, persis- 
tence and nonviolence, Europe can as- 
sure its future. But if the European 
nations are paralyzed with fear and in- 
decision, history will repeat itself once 
more and today's Europe will be the 
last. □ 
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Suldiomajri: water management in India 



Sukhomajri is a small village about 20 

kilometers from Chandigarh, in the 
state of Haryana, India. The villagers 
have traditionally obtained their 
livelihood through primitive, rainfed 
agriculture and livestock grazing, with 
some employment opportunities in a 
nearby cement plant. Until 1980 they 
had no road to their village and, in- 
deed, not even a bullock cart. 

There are thousands of villages in 
India similarly isolated from the 
mainstream of economic develop- 
ment. If then* economic condition has 
changed in the past few centuries it 
has been for the worse as population 
pressures and overgrazing have erod- 
ed their natural resource base. 

The Hindi word "Sukhomajri" can 
mean one of two things: "prosperous 
little village" or, with a slight change 
of inflection, "dry little village." The 
objective of our program is to place 
the right inflection on as many 
"Sukhomajris" in India as possible. 

The Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research has enei^etically supported 
"operational research" projects 
through which scientists from various 
Council research centers go out to the 
field and work with farmers in imple- 
menting and testing new agricultural 
practices. The program has not only 
improved productivity but has also 
provided an essential feedback of in- 
formation and real world problems to 
the scientific establishment. In 197S 
the Central Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion Research and Training Institute, 
with support from the Ford Founda- 
tion, "adopted" two remote villages 
under this program. Sukhomajri is the 
one we shall look at here. 

The objective of the project was to 
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improve the soil and water resource 

base through introduction of good 
conservation practices. But the scien- 
tists soon learned that when working 
with people who live on the margin of 
subsistence, the conventional ap- 
proach to resource conservation will 
not wOTk. These people cannot save 
resources for the future through re- 
duced current consumption, nor can 
they direct resources from present 
production to invest in increased 
future production. 

Savhigs, or investment, is the dif- 
ference between income and con- 
sumption. When people consume all 
their inccnne, and even then live only 
at a subsistence level, they cannot be 
expected to save and invest. This 
economic law soon became apparent 
at Sukhomajri. All programs that 
diverted resources from current pro- 
duction—controlled grazing, fruit 
tree planting, exhortations not to 
cultivate "lands unsuitable for agri- 
culture"— failed for lack of village co- 
operation and, at times, because of 
outright opposition. But programs 
with an immediate payoff command- 
ed the enthusiastic support of the vil- 
lagers. The strategy then became one 
of using development programs to 
provide the economic and social basis 
for conservation programs. Once 
villagers have a productive resource in 
hand, they will indeed conserve it. 

The centeririece of the development 
program was irrigation followed by 
improved seed varieties, fertilizers 
and changed cropping systems. Over 
India as a whole, irrigation and 
related developments generally will 
double both crt^) yidds and labw ef- 
forts per unit of land. Thus, even 



landless people benefit from im- 
provements, through lower (or less 
rapidly increasing) food costs and in- 
creased employment opportunities ui 
agriculture and related sectors. The 
fmal results of the work in Sukhomaj- 
ri are not yet in, but it is not unlikely 
that they will show that agricultural 
income has increased by one-third to 
one-half to date, and will probably 
double within the next two or three 
years. With increased income, the 
villagers are already adopting conser- 
vation measures to preserve then* new 
life. 

At Sukhomajri, a small dam was in- 
stalled at the foot of a severely eroded 
ravine immediately above the village. 
An underground pipe conveys water 
from this dam to about 80 acres of vil- 
lage lands. The villagers at Sukh(»naj> 
ri understand that if they overgraze 
the watershed to their dam it will soon 
silt full and they now carefully control 
grazing and woodcutting. The reser- 
voir is being used as a supplemental 
source of drinking water and for 
recreation, while the micro-climate 
created in the watershed has resulted 
in a rather spectacular growth of 
trees, bushes and grasses. With this 
model, the Forest Department is con- 
structing similar tanks to provide 
shdter and drinking water for wildlife 
in this arid region as well as additional 
fuel and fodder supplies to other vil- 
lages. 

With increased agricultural produc- 
tion several other conservation mea- 
sures are bdng implemented. The sup- 
ply of fodder from crop residues has 
increased, reducing grazing pressure 
on non-agricultural lands. Farmers 
are grading, levdling and building 
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embankments on their lands both for 
irrigation and to prevent erosion of 

this now valuable asset. Old eroded 
lands are being reclaimed as well. And 
Anally, the scientists have estabUshed 
their credibility with the villagers. 
With more economic "slack" in the 
system, recommendations for invest- 
ments in fruit trees, vegetables, and 
the like— rejected by villagers at first 
—are being undertaken. 

Looking back one begins to appre- 
ciate the ecological context within 
which village life is largely deter- 
mined. The village lives on the energy 
from the food it has grown. The food 
is in turn produced by energy inputs 
from human and animal work— to- 
gether with materials such as dung fer- 
tilizer and cooking fuel from sur- 
roimding non-agricultural lands. A 
delicate equilibrium is established 
where work is performed down to, but 
not below, the real marginal cost of 
work; at any return below this, it be- 
comes rational to be idle. 

A major function of animals is that 
of soil nutrient gatherers, dung pro- 
ducers, for agricultural lands. In the 
Himalayas about 80 percent of all the 
animals are kept only for dung pro- 
duction. But animals also expend en- 
ergy in this function, so that the ferti- 
lity of agricultural land is limited by 
the grazing range of animals. This, of 
course, leads to overgrazed areas 
around villages. The same energy 
equilibrium is established in fuelwood 
gathering efforts. This ecological sys- 
tem will naturally reach an equilibri- 
um, with human and animal energy 
product equal to energy cost on the 
margin; but the natural equilibrium is 
one of starvation, denudation and ero- 
sion. This system camiot be changed 
merely by changed thinking, nor by a 
different social order. It caimot be 
made more '^tional" because, under 
the circumstances, it is already "ra- 
tional." What is needed, as economist 
Theodore W. Schultz has long insisted. 



are "new inputs" to which the villagers 
can, and will, rationally respond. 

There is indeed a kind of law of 
rural development projects: they all 
work at the start, and most fail at the 
end. Nor is it difficult to understand 
why this law operates: 

• At the beginning, all the best peo- 
ple—dedicated, determined, with the 
enthusiasm of a new venture— .are 
thrown into the operation. 

• Resources are moved from other 
activities to assure that the demon- 
stration project succeeds. 

• It is always easier and more fun 
to construct new facilities than to 
maintain old ones. 

• Perhaps most significantly, the 
clientele— the villagers in this case— 
are caught offguard in the first flush 
of success and have not yet got down 
to the hard business of dividing the 
spoils. 

In a word, the Sukhomajri program 
has entered its most dangerous phase. 
The gains must be consolidated and 
solidified. Then an organizational and 
managerial structure must be evolved 
to carry these models out to himdreds 
of needy villages in a responsible, 
cost-effective and durable program. 
We shall concentrate here on what is 
being done to consolidate gains in 
Sukhomajri and then explore what 
must be done to see this program 
through to the end— perhaps a centu- 
ry from now. 

Sukhomajri illustrates the close in- 
terrdationships between physical re- 
sources, technology and social struc- 
ture. These interrelationships provide 
both constraints and opportunities 
which are now on the project agenda. 

In order to understand the present 
situation it is necessary to understand 
the past. It is a classic instance of 
serendipity. The Chandigarh Center 
of the Central Soil and Water Re- 
search and Training Institute quite 
literally backed into the project. The 
original problem was the rapid sedi- 



mentation of Lake Sukhna in the 
model dty of Chandigarh, capital of 
both Punjab and Haryana. The lake 
would have vanished in a few years 
and the city fathers embarked on a 
costly dredging program to save it. 
P.R. Mishra, director of the Chan- 
digarh Center, recognized the ul- 
timate futility of this program, and 
determined to tackle the cause. He 
launched an ambitious project of 
watershed conservation in the catch- 
ment area of Lake Sukhna. 

Pursuing this program, he systema- 
tically worked his way back frtmi 
Chandigarh to the head of the water- 
shed, some 15 kilometers away, and 
there he found Sukhomajri, where he 
noticed a particolariy vidous little 
watershed that was flooding and 
destroying agricultural lands. De- 
dding to do something about this 
problem, he introduced conservation 
measures in the watershed and created 
a check dam to stop downstream de- 
struction. When the dam was in place 
there naturally appeared a sizable 
body of water. This water could be 
used for irrigation. And here we are! 

Since irrigation emerged as the vir- 
tually unintended result of a conserva- 
tion project, it was originally con- 
ceived as a conventional gravity sys- 
tem. But now that irrigation has be- 
come the dramatis personae on the 
stage of Sukhomajri, four basic facts 
have come into perspective: 

• The land is very hilly and undu- 
lating. Costs of grading and levelling 
the flelds for gravity irrigation are ex- 
orbitant and providing effective water 
distribution to the fields difficult. 

• The land is mostly sandy loam, 
and as water runs through earthen dis- 
tributories and over fields much is lost 
to deep percolation. 

• Since only half of the farm 
households in the village have land 
within the natural command of this 
system, half of the village is prosper- 
ing while the other half receives little. 
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if any, project benefit at all. In fact, 
relative status relationships, so impor- 
tant in village life, have worsened. In- 
equality has skewed dramatically, and 
the "have nots" resent, and may in- 
deed sabotage, the project as social 
tension accelerates. There is also a 
great deal of jealousy and agitation 
from surrounding villages. 

• Now, while people are learning 
the benefits of irrigation, there is an 
excess supply of water. The more ad- 
vanced and generally larger farms are 
using it very little, if at all. Worse, the 
progressive farmers are beginning to 
use the surplus water in the summer 
season for high-water-consuming rice 
paddy, sugarcane and maize crops 
while the project is premised on only 
supplemental irrigation for winter 
wheat production. Once these prac- 
tices become established, it is going to 
be very difficult to change them as the 
other farmers catch up and water be- 
comes increasingly scarce. 

The project managers are well 
aware of these problems and have 
decided on two measures. They will 
convert parts of the gravity system to 
sprinkler irrigation as a solution to the 
physical problem of efficient convey- 
ance and application of water; and 
they will impose a rigorous, legally en- 
forced warabundi (rotation by turns) 
system of water allocation among 
users. 

The sprinkler system is in operation 
on a 4.5 hectare pilot basis, on land 
outside the old, gravity command. 
Thus, during the winter all the village 
farmers will have irrigation, some by 
the gravity system, the rest by the 
sprinkler method. And all will be 
operating under a rotation system 
legally implemented. 

The sprinkler method makes rota- 
tion by turns at once easier and more 
difficult. It is easier since the flow 
from the outlet is a constant (under 
given pressure), and the farmer can 
easily "see" if he has in fact received 



his allotment simply by putting two or 
three glasses in the field under the 
sprinkler and watching them fill up. It 
is more difficult because, with pres- 
surized pipe conveyance of water, 
there is no natural limit to the com- 
mand area. Thus the potential de- 
mand for water far exceeds the supply 
and the burden of determining who is 
to get water, in what amount, is passed 
from nature to human managers. 

The issue eventually reduces to 
whether the water is to be allocated to 
the land or to the people. The conven- 
tional mode is simply to allocate water 
to adjacent lands according to esti- 
mated irrigation requirements. Large 
landholders would naturally receive 
more water than small landholders. 
The alternative is to provide all land- 
holding households with the same 
amount of water, up to the limit of 
their irrigation requirements. 

The decision was to allocate water 
first to the people and only secondari- 
ly to the land. Thus every landholding 
household will get a base amount of 
water. Indeed, in the case of landless 
village households, attempts will be 



made to get them both a small piece of 
land and water. 

In addition to the obvious equity as- 
pects of this allocation system, there 
are some very practical aspects to 
which we have alluded. It is believed 
that only if all villages benefit from 
the project, and only if they benefit in 
a reasonably equal way, will the pro- 
ject survive the conflicts and jeal- 
ousies that would otherwise develop. 
One cannot, for example, reasonably 
expect a man with no vested interest in 
the system to keep his cattle out of the 
watershed. Neglect of these distribu- 
tional realities is an important reason 
why projects tend to fail. 

Some may question the high level of 
technology used at Sukhomajri. Even 
the pipe system represents a higher 
level than is usual in India. What hap- 
pened to "appropriate technology"? 

The answer is that if one means by 
this phrase the usual "1920 Montgo- 
mery Ward Catalogue" technology, it 
is usually inappropriate for rural 
development projects in very poor 
areas. In the words of Colonel B.L. 




Goats denuding steep hillside exemplify one of the causes of Sukhomarjri's water problems. 
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Verma, director of the water division 
of Action for Food Production, "The 
poor need the best technology because 
they have the worst resources." 

The project has concentrated on 
establishing the technical and organi- 
zational infrastructure at Sukhomaj- 
ri. Once it is established, a village 
water users association should be able 
to undertake collection of water 
charges, repair and maintenance of 
facilities and enforcement of the rota- 
tion system, and to assure continued 
equitable distribution of water. This is 
the hope. What can be done if the 
hope is not satisfied? 

Over the next year or so the Suk- 
homajri project will be tranformed in- 
to a program — that is, to an organiza- 
tional and managerial structure for 
many such projects. A core group has 
been formed within the Institute to 
learn, and then to train others, in the 
technical and social aspects of these 
projects. This group will complete ad- 
ditional projects in three even more 
isolated and poverty-stricken villages 
in Haryana. 



In India, rural development pro- 
jects are typically carried out by one 
of two polar kinds of organizations — 
with very little in between. The first 
kind is the state government agency. 
The second is the "voluntary agency" 
— something close to a philanthropic, 
non-profit corporation. 

Each has its advantages and disad- 
vantages vis-a-vis the Sukhomajri 
program. Put briefly, state agencies 
are too specialized and centralized 
while volunteer agencies are too 
generalized and location-specific, for 
this particular task. 

• The state agencies clearly can 
make essential contributions to the 
Sukhomajri program, but the pro- 
gram does not fall exclusively, or 
even mainly, within the purview of 
any one agency. Also, these are very 
small, local projects requiring on-the- 
spot adaptation, decision-making and 
flexibility well beyond the routinized 
procedures of a state agency. 

• The typical voluntary agency has 
neither the technical expertise, equip- 
ment nor managerial capacity for 
such a large technical program. They 
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can, of course, provide extremely im- 
portant services from dedicated peo- 
ple as well as local organizational 
ability for specific projects. But these 
are not adequate for the overall pro- 
gram. An instructive exception to this 
rule is Action for Food Production 
(APPRO), a large voluntary agency 
specifically designed to provide tech- 
nical advice, equipment and manage- 
ment to other smaller and more local- 
ized voluntary agencies. This group 
has already provided important assist- 
ance to the Sukhomajri program. 

It is tempting to think what is re- 
quired for Sukhomajri is another such 
group ("Son of appro," as it were). 
But since Sukhomajri will be an 
operating entity, financed mainly 
by international funds channeled 
through the Indian government, it 
must be under official government 
control and supervision. The solution 
clearly lies in the direction of a hybrid 
organization which would be essen- 
tially a voluntary agency under offi- 
cial government auspices. A central 
task for the coming year is to create 
such a structure. 

Assuming its formation the func- 
tional divisions would include: 

• Geophysical survey: site surveys, 
underground water surveys, land use 
and contour maps. 

• Construction: dam, tubewells, 
field levelling and grading, irrigation 
systems. 

• Water management and conser- 
vation: management of the rotation 
system, conservation of watersheds 
and fields, operation of pumps, repair 
and maintenance of facilities — all in 
cooperation with village water users 
associations. 

• Extension: crop systems, seeds, 
fertilizers, marketing. 

• Evaluation, monitoring and con- 
trol: evaluation of future projects, 
monitoring past projects, financial 
and quality inspection and control. 

One of the most important ques- 
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The issue eventually reduces to whether the water 
is to be allocated to the land or to the people. 



tions is the exact relationship between 
management and conservation and 
the wato' users association at the 
village levd. Who is to manage the 

project, for how long? 

This is the question of "top-down" 
versus 'l>ottom-up*' management in 
rural development. The trend is to 
blame all past failures on top-down 
projects and to assume that aU future 
projects involving bottom-up "peo- 
ple's participation" will succeed. 
Following this model, one would con- 
struct the facilities, hand them over to 
the "village" and move on. But the 
likelihood is that as one, so to speak, 
unrolled the rug of rural devdopment 
ahead it would simultaneously roll up 
behind. The fact is that there is no 
"village." There are only individual 
villagers, living together in a network 
of cooperative and competitive rela- 
tionships, in a potttkal structure 
which may or may not function well. 

The practical conclusion is that the 
Sukhomajri organization should hold 
the reins as loosely as possible, but 
they should not be dropped. The 
village water users association will 
manage the fadlities and the rotation 
system on the basis of authority dele- 
gated from the water management 
and conservation division. 

This division will have a water in- 
spector who will periodically visit the 
villages. If things are going well, his 
visits will become less frequent; if not 
so well, more frequent. The hope is 
that in time the water inspector will 
"just fade away." 

The hypothesis is that the best way 
to establish local control is not direct- 
ly, by handing it over, but indirectiy 
through delegated authority. The 
reasons are subtle but important: 

• Delegated authority maintains a 
psychological barrier between "our" 
property and "their" property. "Our" 
property, the Indians say, "is no- 
body's property." There is only "my" 
property or "your" property. 

• It is always easier to resolve con- 
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flicts at one level of social interaction 
by moving the conflict to another 
level. The water management division 
of the Sukhomajri organization can 
thus play an important role as a me- 
diator of local conflicts. 

• The presence of an extnnal au- 
thority helps the man on the spot. The 
water users association can say, "We 

would like to help you but those 

will not let us." 

• Finally, there is the obvious Big 
Brother role. If a small, weak farmer 
has his water stolen by a large, strong 
farmer (and this is very likely to hap- 
pen) Big Brother can shut off the 
larger farmer's water. 

In the end, the limit to the Sukho- 
majri program will not be resources or 
people or technology, but organiza- 
tion and management. The best man- 
agers—and there are many— cannot 
function in an improperly designed 
organization. The urgent task is to 
find a workable structure. Then the 
projects will fall into place. 

Postscript March 1981: 

• Three new reservoirs have been 
constructed in Nada village about IS 
kilometers from Sukhomajri. One of 
the hamlets of this village is occu- 
pied exclusively by Harijans untouch- 
ables. They were provided with their 
own reservoir to irrigate their own 
lands. The response of these op- 
pressed people has been remarkable. 
They have leveled their land, pur- 
chased improved seeds and fertilizers 
and now have a wheat crop that will 
compare favorably with the best in In- 
dia. These villagers have also adopted 
rope-making as a cottage industry and 
are busy improving their chulas (kit- 
chen stoves) to eUminate smoke and 
improve thermal efficiency. Much of 
the development has been through the 
women, who do most of the village 
work, while the men work outside. 
This women's program has been a ma- 
jor element in the success of the Han- 
jan village program. 



• The water users association is 
now established and managing the 
project at Sukhomajri. 

• Hie "water to the people" phOo- 
sophy has been extended even to land- 
less villagers. Each bona fide family in 
the village— any group eating tnm a 
common hearth in Indian culture— is 
given a water coupon entitling them to 
the same quantity of water as any 
other family, irrespective of land 
ownership. The family can trade, give 
away, or sell the coupons as they wish, 
but with the approval of the Water 
Users Association. For example, one 
of the larger farmers has two small 
farmers working part of his land. 
They provide the labor and water, he 
provides the land and they divide the 
crop equally. Even the large land 
owners see that the coupon system is 
necessary to avoid the village tensions 
that would otherwise ensue. 

• The United States Agency for In- 
ternational Development plans to 
grant $5 million for extension of the 
Sukhomajri program to ISO villages. 
The Indian government will contrib- 
ute at least $1.25 million— possibly as 
mudi as $7 million— more to support 
further expansion to about 400 vil- 
lages over the next five years. 

• The implementing agency for this 
expansion will be the Bharatiya Agro- 
Industries Foundation of Poona, Ma- 
harashtra-one of the largest and 
most effective voluntary agencies in 
India. Under the leadership of 
Manihhai Desai, a former secretary to 
Mahatma Gandi, the Foundation has 
a professional staff of 700 who work 
in over 7,000 villages, mainly in dairy 
development programs. This organi- 
zation has also been a leader in devel- 
oping and disseminating Leucaena, or 
Koobabul, the "miracle tree" in ImUa. 
Thus, under Foundation auspices, 
Sukhomajri will become a truly integ- 
rated program, with trees in the water- 
shed for fuel and fodder production, 
dairy development and, above all, ir- 
rigati<m. □ 
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Aryeh Neier reviews 

Calling a Truce to Terror 

by Ernest Evans 
Greenwood Press 
180 pages, $19.95 

Studies in Nuclear Terrorism 
edited by Augustus R. Norton and 

Martin Greenberg 
G.K. Hall and Company 
465 pages, $24.95 

Taking Lives 
by Irving Louis Horowitz 
Tlransaction Books 
230 pages, $9.95 paper 

Tea Yean ot Ttnorim 

by the Royal United Services 
Institute (RUSi) 
Crane, Russak and Company 
192 pages, $14.95 

Terrorism: Theory and Practfce 

edited by Yonali Alexander, David 
Carlton and Paul Wilkinson 
Westview Press 

280 pages, $26.25, pspa $12.00 

While many Western nations are 
plagued by terrwism, the United 
States has largely escaped. True, we 
have had more than our share of at- 
tempts—some successful— on the 
lives of U.S. political leaders. Yet as 
far as it is possible to know, our 
American assassins and would-be 
assassins seem to act alone. They do 
not appear to try seriously to advance 
political programs with their 
marlcsmanship; a peculiar form of 
self-aggrandizement is the more usual 
motive. 

Otur gamine terrorists are a motley 
and- largely ineffectual lot: the faln; 
(hnega 7; the now defunct Weather- 
men, Minutemen and the tiny group 



that called itself the Symbionese Lib- 
eration Army; a few Croatian nation- 
alists; a couple of home-grown Nazis 
and a larger number of Klansmen; 
some followers of Meir Kahane in or 
out of the Jewish Defense League. 
They have killed a few people, in- 
jured others, destroyed some property 
and gotten many of their own number 
killed — but they have failed in their 
efforts to shape American culture and 
politics. 

The ideological diversity of Ameri- 
can terrorists, their ineptitude and 
their small number would seem to 
make their activities a matter of rela- 
tively minor concern to high govern- 
ment officials. U.S. law enforcement 
agencies cope with such tororism as 
we have, and officials with broad 
policy responsibilities have not had to 
pay much attention to the problem. 
At least that is the way it was until 
Alexander Haig took office as Secre- 
tary of State. He charges that the 
Soviet Union sponsors international 
terrorism which he portrays as a ma- 
jor threat to the security of the United 
States. 

Secretary Haig's responsibilities ex- 
tend beyond the borders of the United 
States, of course. However great the 
danger of terrorism within the coun- 
try, it is undeniably a serious prob- 
lem in many nations with which the 
United States maintains friendly rela- 
tions, and one can imagine ways in 
which its incidence could shape the 
way the Secretary carries out his du- 
ties. Even so, it is not yet dear what 
consequences Haig's conctarns about 
terrorism will have for American for- 
eign policy. 

Such signals as can be detected are 
confusing. We have broken off nor- 
mal relations with Libya because it is 
regarded as a sponsor of international 
terrorism. We have also resumed nor- 
mal relations with Chile even though 
it is the only other government deter- 
mined by American courts to have 



sponsored terrorism in the United 
States. As for relations with the Soviet 
Union, they seem wholly unaffected 

by the charge that it is the real force 
behind international terrorism. The 
United States has lifted the grain em- 
bargo imposed by President Carter 
when the Soviet Union invaded Af- 
ghanistan, even though Soviet forces 
continue to occupy Afghanistan. Yet 
this country is engaged in a military 
build-up to counter what is regarded 
as the threat of Soviet military power 
and expansionist ambitions. While 
these actions go in opposite direc- 
tions, neither they —nor any other of 
Haig's foreign policy initiatives — 
seem relevant to presumed Soviet spon- 
sorship of international terrorism. 

Alexander Haig is not the only per- 
son recently installed in high govern- 
ment ofnce who is preoocuiried with 
terrorism. Another prominent official 
to express similar concerns as loudly 
and frequently is Jeremiah Denton, 
Senator from Alabama and chairman 
of a Senate subcommittee that has 
started to hold hearings on terrorism. 
Denton shares Haig's view that inter- 
national terrorism is a Soviet plot, but 
his program for dealing with the prob- 
lem is less obscure. Responding to a 
question from William F. Buckley on 
a television show on which I also ap- 
peared, Denton proposed to start by 
amending or abolishing the federal 
Freedom of Information and Privacy 
Acts. As the Senator sees it these laws 
permit terrorists and potential terror- 
ists to hamstring agencies like the CIA 
and FBI by discovering what they are 
doing. Denton has also suggested that 
some persons and organizations that 
have sought controls on the activities 
of the intelligence agencies, ostensibly 
on civil liberties grounds, are actually 
motivated by an interest in aiding a 
Soviet plot to bring down the West by 
terrorism. This has aroused concern 
in some quarters that the anti-terrorist 
campaign of Haig, Denton and com- 
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pany will be the vehicle for a rebirth of 
McCarthyism. 

Of several recent books on terror- 
ism, Claire Sterling's The Terror Net- 
work has attracted the most attention 
because its publication coincided with 
Alexander Haig's public pronounce- 
ments and because Sterling espouses 
more or less the same view. According 
to advertisements for the book, what 
Haig charges Sterling proves. As I 
have explained in "A Sterling Vapor 
Gun" (The Nation, May 9, 1981), she 
does not. Yet The Terror Network, 
which substitutes innuendo for evi- 
dence, has been eagerly seized upon 
by those who want to believe Haig's 
charges. Sterling was a star witness on 
the opening day of Senator Denton's 
hearings. 

One circumstance from which Ster- 
ling infers a Soviet plot is that during 
the 1970s, when international terror- 
ism reached its apogee, 'Vol a terror- 
ist shot had been fired for freedom 
within the Soviet orbit." Walter La- 
queur has a less conspiratorial 
explanation: 

"Terrorism, notwithstanding the re- 
port about what allegedly happened 
in Moscow's underground [an un- 
confirmed rumor has it that six peo- 
ple were killed when a bomb ex- 
ploded in the Moscow subway in 
1977J does not occur in totalitarian 
societies. It does not even occur in 
moderately effective military dic- 
tatorships. Terrorism today occurs 
dthor in Parliamentary democrades, 
or in half-hearted, inefficient author- 
itarian regimes. In the 19th century, 
terrorism was mainly concentrated in 
despotic regimes, today terrorism oc- 
curs mainly in democratic societies. 
In a totalitarian regime, terrorist ac- 
tions would not be reported. But ter- 
rorist action by itself is nothing; 
what makes it significant is that it is 
shown on tdevi^on and featured in 
the press. Unless there is this propa- 



ganda impact, terrorism is just not 
effective." 

This passage appears in an essay 
collection. Ten Years of Terrorism. 
Looking over my notes on the several 
books discussed here, I find that there 
were more useful insights in that essay 
and a few others in the RUSi volume — 
notably the contributions by Richard 
Chitterbuck and John Terraine— than 
in the rest of these books combined. 

The question of whether a bomb 
killing six people actually exploded in 
the Moscow subway, of course, 
makes Laqueur's point. Given the na- 
ture of the Soviet Union, we do not 
know and cannot find out if this really 
happened. If it did, we do not know 
and cannot discover who was respon- 
sible, whether the person or group was 
trying to make a political point, or 
what that point might be. Only those 
who learned of the event by word-of- 
mouth may have been terrorized. And 
even among them, no political advan- 
tage could have been gained unless the 
ideology of the bombers was made 
known or their cause identified. 
Under such circumstances, why would 
anyone go to the considerable trouble 
and risk of planting a bomb? 

As Laqueur points out, nineteenth 
century terrorism occurred mainly in 
despotic regimes. Such regimes were 
not as efficient as contemporary total- 
itarian states in limiting the dissemi- 
nation of information. A central pur- 
pose of the terrorists of the era was to 
encourage the populace to revolt by 
demonstrating the vulnerability of 
despots. The message of terrorism, 
Nikolai Morozov wrote in 1880, is: 
"Do not be afraid of the Tsar, do not 
be afraid of despotic rulers because all 
of them are weak and helpless against 
secret, sudden assassinations." Moro- 
zov got to prove his point. In 1881 , the 
terrorist organization with which he 
was associated, Narodmya Volya, 
succeeded in assassinating Tsar Alex- 



ander 11, an event that encouraged the 
revolutionary movement. 

To a diminished extent, demon- 
strating the vulnerability of those per- 
ceived as despots remains a purpose'of 
present-day terrorism. This is not a 
useful approach to the contemporary 
bureaucratic totalitarian state, how- 
ever. Assassinating Leonid Brezhnev, 
for example, would not expose vul- 
nerability in the Soviet system. Only 
Fidel Castro, of the heads of govern- 
ments aligned with the Soviet Union, 
exerdses the kind of persona! leader- 
ship that suggests that assassinating 
him would make a difference. Per- 
haps that is why Castro's assassina- 
tion wu plfrtted for so long by the 
CIA. Assassinating the leaders of other 
Soviet bloc goveriunents would prob- 
ably demonstrate only the imper- 
viousness of the system to terrorist 
violence. An equally colorless leader 
would quickly be put in place and the 
machine of state would jvobably not 
skip a beat. 

The question of what message ter- 
rorism is intended to convey seems es- 
sential to an understanding of the phe- 
nomenon. That is because terrorism, 
as it is sranetimes defined, is violence 
designed to cause a reaction dispro- 
portionate to the physical harm it pro- 
duces. The reaction, which detondnes 
success or failure, may take many 
forms. In addition to encouraging re- 
volutionary activity by exposing vul- 
nerability, reactions that may be 
sought by terrorists include increased 
awareness of thdr cause; identifica- 
tion of themselves as the leaders of 
that segment of the population that 
supports their cause; fear that more 
violence will occur unless concessions 
are made to them; and disproportion- 
ate measures by the authorities to sup- 
press terrorism. It is the hope of evok- 
ing this last that seems to be the 
primary purpose of most contempora- 
ry terrorists. Their aim, as several ter- 
rorist thewists have pointed out, is to 
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make the authorities discredit them- 
selves and, thereby, to gain adherents 
for the cause espoused by the terror- 
ists. The deep antagonism against the 
British felt by the Catholic population 
of Northern Ireland reflects the suc- 
cess of the Irish Republican Army in 
maldng Britain discredit itself (as in 
the treatment of prisoners) by its reac- 
tion to terror. Similarly, pan-Arab 
support for the Palestine Liberation 
Organization reflects its success in 
provoking Israel to discredit itself (as 
in the bombing of Beirut) by its reac- 
tion to terror. 

All of the books considered here 
deal with the question of what to do 
about terrorism. For the most part, 
however, the solutions that are pro- 
posed seem to have been derived with 
little thought about the reactions that 
terrorists hope to provoke. Irving 
Louis Horowitz, in Taking Lives, says 
that we must strengthen "the social 
fabric as a whole and the economic or- 
der specifically." He goes on to cau- 
tion us that "strength caimot be re- 
duced to a code word for increased 
surveillance; it clearly entails real 
changes in the social system, including 
new weightings in the distribution of 
wealth, power and status." Ernest 
Evans, in Calling a Truce to Terror, 
calls for *^ strategy of delegitimiza- 
tion." He recognizes that reprisals and 
retaliatory raids can be costly politi- 
cally and, indeed delegitimize the state 
conducting them. His solution to this 
problem is multilateral agreements by 
nations to take common action 
against toForists. 

Augustus R. Norton and Martin 
Greenberg's Studies in Nuclear Ter- 
rorism has a long list oif proposals for 
dealing with terrorism, suggested by 
the contributors to this book. Forrest 
Frank, for example, proposes restrict- 
ing "the worldwide supply of material 
from which a fission nuclear explosive 
device could be fashioned"; an inter- 
national treaty providing "no safe ha- 



vens" for nuclear terrorists; and "in- 
ternational discussions on ways to 
minimize the escalation of conflict 
arising from nuclear terrorism." Louis 
Ren£ Beres proposes more infiltration 
of terrorist groups and other efTorts 
to disrupt them. Robert Kupperman 
proposes a "crisis management team"; 
constant "remotely accessible data 
bases concerning terrorist groups"; 
"no safe havens" international agree- 
ments; "specialized paramilitary" res- 
cue squads; and funding for "a vigor- 
ous research and development pro- 
gram" which, he suggests, is the most 
important solution to terrorism. 

In Terrorism: Theory and Practice, 
in his essay on "Coping with Terror- 
ism," Robert A. Friedlander, propo- 
ses that terrorists must be declared 
"outlaws before the world." He is du- 
bious about multilateral conventions 
because the signatory states might not 
enforce them but favors punitive 
sanctions against countries providing 
refuge for terrorists. He also discusses 
the suspension of civil liberties as a 
way of combatting terrorism but nei- 
ther endorses nor rejects this ap- 
proach. A hint about where he might 
come out is provided in his concluding 
paragraphs: 

"The challenge of terrorism is funda- 
mentally a challenge of the will. If 
there is to be a test of strength be- 
tween those who initiate terrorist 
violence and those who oppose it, 
then that challenge can only be met 
by the exercise of power which, in 
turn, is derived from a legal-political 
structure designed for regulation and 
not for reformation." 

"The debate over whether it is really 

possible to give a civilized response 
to an uncivilized act has yet to be re- 
solved. The issue is one of global 
survival and its outcome affects us 
all." 

In Tert Years of Terrorism, there is 



a chapter on "The Response to Terror- 
ism" by Peter Janke, while several mi- 
litary and police officials add brief 
comments on "Terrorism and Security 
Force Requirements." These are the 
least interesting contributions, wholly 
predictable in their discussion of com- 
puterized files, special commando 
groups and the like. The proposals for 
coping with terrorism are not particu- 
larly foolish, but neither do they seem 
very perceptive. The same might be 
said for the solutions proposed in all 
of these books. 

In the case of Ten Years of Terror- 
ism, however, the pedestrian quality 
of the essays that deal with the re- 
sponse to terrorism is the more dis- 
appointing because other essays in the 
book lead a reader to expect more. 
Hie essay that I would like to have 
found in it would deal with how to 
prevent the terrorists from eliciting 
the reactions they seek. It would start 
by acknowledging that, except in well- 
established totalitarian societies, it is 
impossible to prevent terrorists from 
making terror an instrument for pro- 
moting awareness of their cause. 
There are too many causes in the 
world for us to be aware of them all 
and it is only natural, therefore, that 
we should pay disproportionate atten- 
tion to those that figure in sensational 
episodes. Also, the nature of contem- 
porary communications makes the 
visual drama of terrorism a perfect 
subject for attention. But if securing 
awareness must be conceded to ter- 
rorists, the other reactions that they 
seek are not foreordained. I would 
have especially welcomed a discussion 
of whether a government might steer a 
course between demonstrating vulner- 
ability on the one hand and taking dis- 
proportionate self-discrediting mea- 
sures on the other. 

Despite its shortcomings, the RUSI 
book is well worth reading. As for the 
rest of these books, I would give them 
a pass. □ 
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J UNE Teufel Dreyer reviews 

Asian Security in the 1980s: 
Problems and Policies for a Time 
of Transition 

edited by Richard H. Solomon 

Oelgeschlager 

336 pages, $20.00 

In the years since World War II, East 
Asia has experienced rairid economic 
growth and sharp political changes, 
both within individual countries and 
in these countries' international inter- 
actions. It has in addition been the site 
of several military conflicts with im- 
portant nunifications for the global 
balance of power. Yet, in the opinion 
of many observers; the United States 
pays too little attention to Asia, focus- 
ing disproportionately on the Soviet 
Union and Western Europe. During 
the last half of the 1970s, this concern 
heightened: in the wake of its defeat 
in Indochina, the United States ap- 
peared to lose interest in Asia, even 
announcing that it planned to with- 
draw American troops from South 
Korea. Critics accused the United 
States of misplaced priorities, fearing 
a new period of isolation. 

Concern about America's inten- 
tions in Asia prompted the rand Cor- 
poration to convoie a conference de- 
signed to clarify U.S. options. Held in 
January 1979, it included representa- 
tives of major noncommunist East 
Asian states as well as U.S. govern- 
ment analysts and officials. Among 
the topics treated in papers and dis- 
cussion groups were the implications 
of Soviet military presence in Asia, 
the growing Japanese public defense 
consciousness, the influence of the 
Association of Southeast Asian Na- 
tions on regional security, and the 
stake of outside powers in Korea. 

While the participants were in gen- 
eral agreement that the paramount 
factor shaping the security of Asia in 
the 1980s would be the impact of 
Sino-Soviet rivalry on the region, and 



favored a continuing U.S. commit- 
ment to the defense of Asia, there 
were few specific areas of agreement. 
Moreover, as is often the case with the 
wisest predictions of the wisest anal- 
ysts, events have proven otherwise. 
One delegate's very reasonable con- 
tention that Vietnam would be deter- 
red from invading Kampuchea for 
fear of damaging its standing in the 
Third Worid, Japan, and the West 
was quickly proven wrong. And views 
in favor of the United States main- 
taining equidistance between the So- 
viet Union and China, while not sell- 
ing arms to the People's Republic have 
been ignored in Washington. Park 
Chung-hee's assassination could not 
have been predicted, nor could the 
relatively smooth manner in which his 
successor took charge. 

Nonetheless, there is much in this 
volume worth pondering. The United 
States and its allies should indeed, as 
one participant suggested, devdop 



policies to deal in a preventive manner 

with anticipated leader succession cri- 
ses in such countries as the Philippines 
and Indonesia, and with the potential 
for ethnic and communal violence, es- 
pecially between Muslim and Chinese 
omuniiiiities in these and several oth- 
er states. We should also endeavor to 
manage the economic tensions asso- 
ciated with Asia's rapid development, 
indttding market protectionism, trade 
imbalances, access to raw materials 
and food supplies, and to investment 
capital, so as to minimize the potential 
for disruption that could spill over to 
affect political and security relation- 
ships. As pointed out in the book's 
conclusions, how the United States 
and its allies manage these and related 
issues will determine whether Asia in 
the coming decade will become polar- 
ized around the Sino-Soviet conflict, 
or whether a regional balance of 
forces will grow around America's 
traditional alliance rdationships. □ 
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Ellen Hackett and JohnDowling 
review 

The Race Nobody Wins 

Produced and directed by David Cart- 
wright. Distributed by SANE, 514 C 
St., NE, Washington, D.C. 20002. 
Audiocassette and filmstrip, 15 min., 
1981. $45 purchase ($20 for educa- 
tors), $10 rental. 

This filmstrip and sound presentation 
serves as a general introduction to the 
anns race. TTie Race Nobody Wins 
presents a clear, simple outline of 
many of the main issues involved and 
describes what can be done to halt the 
arms race. The topics covered include 
the buildup of new weapons (subma- 
rines, war planes, tanks), the MX and 
cruise missiles, and the spread of nu- 
clear weapons. It discusses negotia- 
tions to slow the arms race: salt, the 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, and treaties 
which bar vyeapons in Antarctica, out- 
er space, the seabed and Latin Ameri- 
ca. It also points out that such prob- 
lems as poverty, crime and pollution 
are increasing with, paradoxically, an 
increase in the military budget and a 
corresponding decrease in social, en- 
vironmental, medical and educational 
programs. 

Although 7%c Race Nobody Wins 
provides minimal factual informa^ 
tion, it does discuss some of the alter- 
natives to the arms race: economic 
conversion and the effect of increased 
military production on the economy, 
arms control negotiations, and nu- 
clear disarmament. While arms con- 
trollers will not learn much new infor- 
mation from this program, it should 
be of great benefit for presentations 



which seelc public support for halting 
the arms race. The Race Nobody Wins 
is interesting, current and polished. It 
will be of use in informing the public 
about the current status of the arms 
race. □ 



John Dowlino reviews 

Eight Minutes to Midnight: A Por> 
trait of Dr. Helen Caldicott 

Produced by Mary Benjamin. 16mm., 
color, 60 min., 1981. $800 purchase 
from Direct Cinema Ltd., P.O. Box 
69589, Los Angeles, Calif. 90069. 
$150 (general), $100 (college), $75 
(high school) rental from Caldicott 
Project, Direct Cinema Ltd. Library, 
P.O. Box 315, Franklin Lakes, New 
Jersey 07417. 

Helen Caldicott sees nuclear power as 
"the pimple on the pumpkin," the 
pumpkin being the nuclear arms race. 
And as this film well attests, she is 
speaking effectively and directly to 
the real heart of the matter: "The 
world is hooked on nuclear power like 
a drug ... I can't tolerate the fact we 
might destroy it all."; "I view nuclear 
weapons and nuclear power as the 
greatest health hazard the world has 
ever known."; and "We're killing our- 
selves to make the bombs to kill our- 
selves better." 

Eight Minutes to Midnight docu- 
ments Helen Caldicott's struggle to 
arouse and inform the public about 
nuclear power and the arms race. The 
film opens with her speaking to a 
group of Boston-area doctors on the 
nuclear issues. It proceeds to a TV 
talk show where she is promoting her 
book Nuclear Madness: What You 
Can Do, and accompanies her on 
speaking engagements to Australia, 
Harrisburg, Colorado, New Mexico 
and th^ Washington rally of May, 



1979. The film also intermixes sketch- 
es of her life as pediatrician, author, 
spokesperson, and so forth. 

But what comes across strongly in 
the film is Caldicott's articulation, 
drive, faitelligence, and her sense of 
values. Occasionally, she makes a too 
broad or a too sweeping statement. 
Caldicott's performance is impressive 
in her grasp of the problems, her 
charisma, and her dedication. 

The final moments of the film deal 
with her work as president of "Physi- 
cians for Social Responsibility" (a 
group of doctors striving to inter- 
ject tiie important medical arguments 
against nuclear holocaust into the 
arms race debate). Caldicott is speak- 
ing to a group of medical personnel, 
and a member of the audience, ob- 
viously depressed at the very negative 
picture of the status quo, asks her, 
"What are your grounds for hope and 
to what extent are they rational?" Cal- 
dicott momentarily searches for an 
answer and comes up with, "111 be 
damned if I let those bastards kill us 
all!" The scene closes with her saying, 
This is the most important issue ever, 
ever to face the human race . . . you 
must take the world on your shoulders 
like Atlas and make a total commit- 
ment. You inherited the earth— it is 
your birthright." 

The film conveys some hope in to- 
day's otherwise bleak atmosphere, 
based not on any breakthrough in 
arms control, but on the fact that a 
dedicated person can make a differ- 
ence in slowing the arms race. The 
Eight Minutes to Midnight refers to 
the time left to the human race. If we 
are to live beyond the eight minutes, it 
will be because people like Helen Cal- 
dicott have made "a total commit- 
ment" to move people to act. □ 



John Dowling is the Bulletin's film 
editor and professor of physics at 
Mansfield Stale College, Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania (16933), where Ellen 
Hackett is a graduating senior. 
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Norman DOMBBY 

International agreements 
on nuclear weapons 



Two events in the past two years have 
drawn special attention to the unsatis- 
factory nature of the present interna- 
tional agreements on nuclear weapons 
and of their monitoring and enforce- 
ment. The purpose of this note is to 
emphasize that unless arrangements 
can be made quickly to strengthen 
these agreements and especially their 
monitoring and enforcement, then it 
may be too late to redress the situation 
in view of the increa^ng number of 
states who have or will shortly have 
access to nuclear weapon materials, 
highly enriched (that is, over 90 per- 
cent) uranium and plutonium. This 
access is through possession of spe- 
cialized reactors used in nuclear pow- 
er or research programs which burn 
such weapon-grade fuels and through 
technological advances which promise 
to make enrichment and reprocessing 
facilities more widespread. 

The two events are: 

• the detection by a Vela satellite 
on Sept. 22, 1979 of a double flash of 
light, characteristic of a nuclear ex- 
plosion somewhere in the south At- 
lantic; 

• the Isradi destruction of Iraq's 
new large Osirak research reactor. 

In each case the governments ac- 
cused of testing or intending to make 
a nuclear weapon— South Africa and 
Iraq respectively — have denied the ac- 
cusations and have pointed out that 
they are bound by international agree- 
ment -the 1963 Test Ban Treaty in the 
case of South Africa and the 1968 
Non-Proliferation Treaty in the case 
of Iraq— not to do what they have 
been accused of doing. In each case 
the government or international agen- 
cy responsible for monitoring these 
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agreements -the U.S. government 
which established its program of Vela 
satellites for the purpose of detecting 
any atmospheric nuclear tests in viola- 
tion of the Test Ban Treaty, and the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) in the case of the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty— have agreed 
with the governments accused and 
have stated that there was no reliable 
evidence from which any conclusion 
could be drawn that the relevant inter- 
national agreement had been broken. 
Nevertheless, in both cases any un- 
friendly state would view what evi- 
daoe there was with concern and 
would naturally take a worst case view 
of the facts. So without access to mi- 
litary or other intelligence and relying 
solely on published material, and with 
no knowledge whatever of the inten- 
tions or capabilities of South Africa 
or Iraq in this area, 1 will summarize 
from a physicist's point of view the 
worst case scenario in each case. 

Case 1. A nuclear explosion pro- 
duces in less than one-thousandth of a 
second a fireball of extremely high 
temperature (about one million de- 
grees) which rapidly expands, forming 
a shock wave between itself and the 
surrounding air. This shock surface is 
opaque to visible light until the fire- 
ball has expanded and cooled suffi- 
ciently to allow light to pass through. 
Thus a detector measures a flash of 
light at very short times before the 
shock surface has formed, followed 
by another flash containing most of 
the energy at times of order one-tenth 
of a second coming from the fireball 
now that the surface is transparmt to 
visible light. The curve (see figure) 
showing the detected signal strength 
versus time on a logarithmic scale is 



therefore characteristic of a nuclear 
explosion; from the position of the 
minimum and second maximum the 
strength of the explosion can be deter- 
mined. 

Guy E. Barash from Los Alamos, 

the laboratory which is involved in the 
Vela program, has written a short re- 
view on detection of atmospheric nu- 
clear explosions from which the figure 
is taken. He states in his review that 
"naturally occurring signals would not 
be mistaken for that of a nuclear ex- 
plosion" and that "the nuclear 
signature is orders of magnitude more 
energetic than any other terrestrial 
phenomenon that might simulate it."' 
A Vela satelUte, undoubtedly picked 
up a signal characteristic of a 2 to 3 
kiloton nuclear explosion on Sept. 22, 
1979.2.^ 

Coincident signals not unique to 

nuclear explosions but characteristic 
of such explosions were also detected 
by the radio telescope at Arecibo in 
Puerto Rico and by the U.S. Navy 
through its sonar equipment.^-' 

No radioactive materials were de- 
tected subsequently but this is consist* 
ent with what is expected if a small nu- 
clear weapon is exploded off the 
ground in a remote area of high rain- 
fall. ^ 

Although South Africa's nuclear 
power program (which involves reac- 
tors supplied by France) is not yet in 
operation, there is a research reactor. 
Safari 1 , which has been in operation 
since 1965 and which burns highly «i- 
riched uranium. Over 100 kilograms 
of this fuel have been supphed by the 
United States. 

South Africa has access to uranium 
ore as a by-product of gold mining in 
its own territ(»y, and from the Ros* 
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sing project in Namibia which is being 
developed with substantial British, 
FKnch and U.S. invdvement.^ 

South Africa has had a small pilot 
enrichment plant operating since 
1975' which in four years could have 
produced over 100 kilograms of high 
eiuriched uranium. The enrichment 
process is a variation of the jet nozzle 
technique developed in Karlsruhe, 
and a good deal of West German help 
is reported to have gone into this ven- 
ture.' 

Case 2. Osirak, like Safari 1, was to 
burn highly enriched uranium, and an 
initial load of 12 kflograms had al- 
ready been delivered to Iraq from 
France. A further 58 kilograms was 
on its way to Iraq.' 

France had offered "caramel" fuel 
to Iraq in place of the highly enriched 
fUd but this had been refused.* "Cara- 
mel" fuel is a low enriched (about 7 
percent enrichment — too low for wea- 
pon production) fuel recently dev- 
eloped by CEA (the French Atomic 
Energy Authority) for use in research 
reactors such as Osirak. 

Iraq had bought a hot cdl fr<»n Ita- 
ly which enables it to treat highly ra- 
dioactive materials irradiated in the 
reactor by remote handling.**' 
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Iraq had bought 138 tons of yellow- 
cake (the mineral from which ura- 
nium metal is extracted). 

Iraq had signed a nuclear coopera- 
tion agreement with Brazil, which in 
turn had an agreement with West Ger- 
many for the eventual supply of com- 
plete fuel cycle facihties including a 
reprocessing plant.' 

A consignment of low-enriched 
uranium fuel rods was refused permis- 
sion for shipment to West Germany 
from the United States when it was 
discovered that the final designation 
was to be Iraq.' 

So the worst case scenario is clear in 
each case. In Case 1 South Africa — 
the nearest state to the explosion with 
access to weapons matoial obtained 
either by diversion of ftid destined for 
Safari 1 or from its own mines and en- 
richment plant— had tested a small 
nuclear weapon which was detected 
(unfortunately for them) by a Vela 
satellite even though the Vela system 
was planned to give total covo-age on- 
ly to the Northern hemisphere. The 
size of the weapon at 2 to 3 kilotons 
shows that it is sophisticated; at Hiro- 
shima the yield was 20 kilotons, and 
the size of the first weapons exploded 
by the other nuclear powers luis also 
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roughly been of this magnitude. A 
much more complex device is called 
for if the yield is to be limited; hence 
the need for a test to see if everything 
works. A small fission bomb of 2 to 3 
kilotons would appeal to the military 
of many countries for use as a battle- 
field anti-tank weapon for the same 
sort of reason given by the proponents 
of the neutron bomb within NATO. 

In Case 2 the Osirak reactor does 
not generate electricity and it is too 
large to be used simply for university 
research; it is a specialized reactor of a 
type used for materials testing and for 
isotope production on a semi-indus- 
trial scale. Iraq, however, is not wide- 
ly known for its interest and expertise 
in these fields. The caramel fuel, al- 
though of slightly lower performance 
than the high enriched fuel, would 
presumably have been adequate for 
any test of materials or for the pro- 
duction of any isotope the reactor 
staff had in mind. As the caramel fuel 
was refused, it follows that Iraq had 
uses in mind for the high enriched fuel 
other than materials testing or isotope 
production. Even if the high enriched 
fuel had been irradiated by France be- 
fore it had been dispatched, the en- 
riched uranium could have been reco- 
vered using the hot cell. An alternative 
back-up strategy could have been en- 
visaged of irradiating natural uranium 
(as Iraq was not able to obtain the 
made-up low-enriched fuel rods from 
the United States) in the large space in 
the core of the reactor provided espe- 
cially to facilitate isotope production, 
thereby indeed producing an isotope, 
namely plutonium 239. This could 
then be separated using the hot cell, or 
eventually using the proper reprocess- 
ing facilities to which Iraq hoped to 
have access through its agreement 
with Brazil. 

The plots can also thicken: South 
Africa could be in league with Israel'" 
with which it has military links^.i ' who 
could have supplied plutonium from 
their Dimona reactor; and the weapon 
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Tke earn, dnractcristic of a nndear expiosioB, shows the detected signal strength 
fai relation to time on a logarithmic scale. 
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tested could have been in the form of a 
ready-made 155 millimeter shdl, con- 
ventional versions of which the South 

Africans are known to possess.' '^ 
Similarly Iraq could be planning an 
Islamic bomb" with Palestinian scien- 
tists working on the project''' and help 
from Pakistan which is planning its 
own enrichment facility and has many 
competent nuclear scientists." 

Thus, in spite of protestations of 
the monitoring bodies that "there is no 
persuasive evidence to corroborate the 
occurrence of a nuclear explosion on 
22nd September"'^ in the first case 
and that 'Hhe International Atomic 
Energy Agency has inspected the Iraqi 
reactor and has not found evidence of 
any activity not in accordance with the 
non-proliferation treaty"" in the se- 
cond, any state which is unfriendly 
will naturally take the worst case sce- 
nario as the basis fcnr action, as Israel 
had already demonstrated in Case 2, 
and as the African states have con- 
cluded in Case 1 . So what Ian Smart 
called "the element of fear" will 
predominate. He states "with non- 
proliferation, it is the fear that 
however innocent in the present, inde- 
pendent national access to sensitive 
material or technology, even under 
safeguards, might be swifty exploited 
in the future to produce weapons. 
From these examples my initial state- 
ment foUows: the present mtema- 
tional agreements are unsatisfactory 
and need strengthening as a matter of 
urgency. 

My own view is that although the 
situation is urgent, it is not yet too late 
for an international effort to 
strengthen the non-proliferation 
agreements. This is because the other 
aspect of any non-proliferation agree- 
ment is security in nuclear energy af- 
fairs: security of supply of the mate- 
rials and technology needed in a civil 
nuclear power program, especially for 
energy-poor states on the one hand, 
and a secure market for the suppliers 



of nuclear technology on the other. 
Much has been written during and 

following the International Nuclear 
Fuel Cycle Evaluation (infce) discus- 
sions on possible international and 
multinational frameworks to cover 
both non-proliferation and secure nu- 
clear supplies/markets." 

What does seem to me to be favor- 
able at the present time is that a con- 
verging view has been forming over 
the past year both in the United 
States, which, since President Ford, 
has officially looked with disfavor on 
reprocessing, and in France and Bri- 
tain which plan to expand their re- 
processing facilities, but need interna- 
tional acceptance of these facilities in 
order to be able to sign meaningful 
contracts. Thus Abram Chayes, the 
American chairman of the Teclmical 
Coordinating Committee of infce 
said just over a year ago that "if we 
want a regime governing the terms 
and conditions of international access 
to nuclear fuel, facilities and techno- 
logy, it will have to be a regime that is 
internationally formulated and has 
the concurronce of all major affected 
interests. The day when the United 
States or any other country could im- 
pose its will on these matters is 
over."^" He went on to call for an "In- 
ternational Plutonium Storage and 
Management System." Whereas Bert- 
rand Goldschmidt, who has played a 
major role in the French nuclear pro- 
gram since its inception, has stated 
that "The work of the infce did 
nevertheless underline the advantage, 
recognised for sometime now, of the 
internationalization of sensitive 
plants, and particularly of plutonium 
stocks, together with the desirability 
of supplying research reactors only 
with a uranium containing less tlian20 
percent uranium 235. 2* What seems to 
me to be particularly encouraging is 
that France and the United States, the 
two countries which have for many 
years taken the most diametrically op- 



posed views on this question, now 
seem as if they may be in sight of ag- 
reement. 

If we can learn anything from the 
two examples quoted earlier, it is first 
that nuclear technology is a multina- 
tional activity and that it would be 
very hard for any country, apart from 
the superpowers, to rely on its own re- 
sources. The United States, Britain, 
France and West Germany appear in 
the first scenario and France, West 
Germany, Italy, Portugal and Brazil 
appear in the second. Herein lies the 
strength of any multinational agree- 
ment as it could be used to deny nu- 
clear supplies to transgressors. Se- 
condly, both examples above involve 
the possibility of using high enriched 
uranium as well as plutonium for wea- 
pons, an option which has not at- 
tracted enough attention in the past. 
Goldschmidt^' directs special atten- 
tion to this point and says "ultra-cen- 
trifugation lends itself much more 
easily, and on a much reduced scale, 
to the production of heavy enrich- 
ment than does gaseous diffusion. 
The same will apply, though no doubt 
on an even more frightening level, on 
the day when the method of separa- 
tion by laser becomes fully dev- 
eloped."^^ There have been recent ad- 
vances'^ in laser-separation, and 
clearly this must mean that any 
strengthened agreement must aim to 
cover not only technology but the sup- 
ply of uranium itself. 

The situation is urgent, perhaps 
even desperate, but there is some light 
on the horizon. The views of the sup- 
pliers of nuclear technology now seem 
to be converging. The majority of 
countries which are actual or potential 
consumers of nuclear power need as- 
surances that their civil program will 
not be misconstrued as military in in- 
tent and that commercial contracts 
will be honored. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the new Committee on 
Assured Supply at the IAEA which 
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does include "all major affected inter- 
ests" can be prodded into action. □ 
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On IAEA safeguards 

Sidney Moglewer {Bulletin, Oct. 1981) 
is harshly critical of International 
Atomic Energy Agency safeguards be- 
cause he claims that the system suffers 
by comparison with the U.S. Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission system of 
material accounting. He refers to the 
Agency as a regulator, with conflict- 
ing responsibilities as a promotional 
agency, and he faults it for, among 
other things, failure to concern itself 
with the terrorist threat. His critic- 
isms, if accepted at face value, would 
have the effect of seriously undermin- 
ing confidence in the entire system of 
international safeguards. Moglewer 
joins an increasing chorus of Agency 
critics; if they are wrong, it is unpor- 
tant to the preservation of the non- 
prohferation control structure that 
those criticisms be answered. 

Moglewer's views are based on a 
fundamental misconception of the 
purposes and functions of the 
Agency's safeguards — misconcep- 
tions shared by too many policy- 
makers, and inadvertently spread on 
occasion by the Agency itself. 

First, let us dispose of some of 
Moglewer's more clearcut misconcep- 
tions. He attributes the alleged defi- 
ciencies of Agency safeguards to a 
conflict between its regulatory and 
promotional responsibilities. That 
particular criticism became fashion- 
able a few years ago, when it was 
directed, with considerable justifi- 
cation, at the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Unlike the Conmiission, the Agen- 
cy is neither a regulator nor a promo- 
ter. It has no legal authority to impose 
regulations or to enforce them; that 
authority is held by the state having 
jurisdiction. The Agency's safeguards 
activities are monitoring and auditing, 
not r^ulation; and they are subject to 



voluntary agreements with individual 
states, negotiated under general, com- 
mon guidelines. The Agency's other 
principal function is to provide tech- 
nical assistance to members in the ap- 
plication of nuclear energy, fulfilling 
commitments made by advanced- 
country members and reaffirmed 
under the Non-Proliferation Treaty. 
Nothing in either the Agency Statute 
n<H- the Treaty indicates that the 
Agoicy's responsibility is to "sell" 
nuclear energy rather than to make 
technical assistance available when it 
is asked for. Unlike the potential con- 
flict between regulation and promo- 
tion, there is no basis for the charges 
that the Agency is deliberately lax in 
carrying out its safeguards respon- 
sibilities in order to extend the use of 
nuclear power. Such charges should 
be supported by something more sub- 
stantive than incorrect interpretations 
of Agency functions and assertions 
that the "collegial environment" of the 
Agency is imhealthy. 

Moglewer implies that the Agency 

shows inadequate concern for theft by 
terrorists. He seems not to understand 
that the state is responsible for mea- 
sures to prevent theft by individuals. 
Throughout, he compares Agency with 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
(NRC) safeguards. But the system is 
not a counterpart of the Commission. 
What are generally referred to as IAEA 
safeguards are a supranational opera- 
tional element in a comprehensive 
system, of which national elements 
are integral parts. The Agency system 
provides guidelines for national 
systems of physical protection and 
material control. The operational 
function of "iaea safeguards" is to 
audit national records, analyze 
reported data, and verify records and 
reports by means of independent mea- 
surements and observations. Protec- 
tion against subnational adversaries 
and individuals rests with the sover- 
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dgn authority of the nation, not the 

Agency. 

One of Moglewer's major criticisms 
centers on the contention that the 
"timeliness criteria" are not met. The 
idea that Agency safeguards are inef- 
fective if a diversion cannot be detec- 
ted and action taken to prevent assem- 
bly into a bomb before the material 
can be converted to bomb-usable 
forms has been reiterated for so long 
by nuclear critics that it has been ac- 
cepted by many as a requirement. The 
term "timely detection," quoted from 
the Agency document, has been used 
by the Agency only to indicate that 
detection time should be roughly 
related, by order of magnitude, to 
conversion time; that timeliness is a 
more important factor, for example, 
for separated plutonium than for na- 
tural uranium. 

Timely warning in the sense used by 
Moglewer has never been recognized 
by the Agency as a criterion for accep- 
table performance. The rationale for 
the necessity of successful interven- 
tion before a single bomb could be as- 
sembled is more appropriate where 
subnational theft is a concern than 
where the purpose is to monitor com- 
pliance with international agree- 
ments. Agency safeguards include no 
control or retaliatory means, and it is 
not credible that responsible action of 
any kind would be taken within a few 
days, even with instantaneous detec- 
tion. If "timely detection" in that 
sense is a necessary criterion, then no 
system of materials accounting could 
meet it: not iae.\, not Euratom, and 
not the Commission. Such an inter- 
pretation arose from confusion be- 
tween physical protection against ter- 
rorists and the monitoring of peaceful 
uses. Only the latter is the function of 
Agency safeguards. 

The Agency position has been: 

"According to recommendations of 

highly qualified advisers detection 
time should be of the order of mag- 



nitude of convmion time. Critics 
stress again that the philosophy of 
physical protection may have sug- 
gested—at least partially— this defi- 
nition. The physical protection rea- 
soning assumes that detection should 
be so timely that the diverted mate- 
rial can be recovered before the di- 
verter was able to insert it into a pre- 
viously prepared explosive device. At 
the national level such quick action 
of guards or police against individ- 
uals or groups is both necessary and 
possible. At the international level 
we have to take into account both 
the reaction time of political organs 
and the restricted scope of thdr 
sanctions."* 

David Fischer, in the paper cited by 
Moglewer, says that safeguards are 
not a burglar alarm but a means of 
providuig assurance. Moglewer saw 
that statement only as evidence that 
lecher does not understand the null 
hypothesis of statistical analysis. 
Moglewer would have a clearer under- 
standing of safeguards and the prob- 
lem of proliferation control in general 
if he would read Fischer's paper with a 
broader perspective. 

Moglewer also finds fault with ma- 
terial-balance accounting as a basis 
for safeguards, pointing out the prob- 
lems of measurement error, unmea- 
sured sidestreams and residual uncer- 
tainties. But he suggests no solutions, 
thus implying that analysis of "mate- 
rials unaccounted for" is at best inef- 
fective and at worst misleading. What 
would he suggest as an alternative? 
Hssile materisJs are obviously essen- 
tial to weapons-related activities, and 
verification that all those materials 
are accounted for is probably the best 
means of assurance that agreements 
limiting them to peaceful uses are 
complied with. It does not follow, 

•Hans Griimm, Deputy Director General, 
Department of Safeguards, iaea, in a paper 
presented at the 21st Annual Meeting of the In- 
stitute for Nudear Materials Management, 
1980. 



however, that because detection capa- 

bility may be limited at a quantitative 
threshold of a few kilograms, that ma- 
terial-balance accountmg is ineffec- 
tive. 

Rather than set some hypothetical 
standard for acceptable safeguards in 
terms of detection performance, 
which as Moglewer mentions is diffi- 
cult for the Commission as well to 
meet, Agency safeguards should be 
judged in terms more analogous to 
arms control. Monitoring of com- 
pliance by means of on-site inspection 
is at a primitive stage of development. 
Safeguards, whatever their technical 
limitations, are a major advance in in- 
ternational cooperation and confi- 
dence. If Moglewer is critical of safe- 
guards because they tnight not detect 
diversion of small quantities, what 
does he expect of systems for monitor- 
ing arms-control agreements? If the 
effiort is useless, or worse, what does 
he advocate? 

Because the Agency's safeguards 
have not met unrealistic expectations 
of detection performance, many have 
concluded that Atoms for Peace was a 
mistake. The corollary is that, if we 
had continued the previous restrictive 
policy of secrecy, we could have held 
nuclear technology within Pandora's 
box. That naive view ignores the fact 
that the box was always leaky (the 
British, Soviet, and French nuclear 
programs were begun in that era), and 
it is based on the arrogant assumption 
that other peoples are not capable of 
developuig their own technology. 
There was never any escape by unilat- 
eral action from the potential dangers 
of nuclear energy, and there is none 
now. 

Support for the Agency is based on 
a balance between desire for access to 

nuclear energy and concern over the 
potential for weapons use. Safeguards 
are essential to maintaining that 
balance. Some countries accept safe- 
guards as a quid pro quo for nuclear 
assistance; others consider them a 
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necessary condition for advancing 

such assistance. The Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty and the Latin-American 
Treaty likewise are dependent on 
these safeguards; loss of confidence 
will cause the whole structure of pro- 
liferation control to collapse. The 
world has progressed far in interna- 
tional cooperation by the acceptance 
of international safeguards inspec- 
tion. We must not allow that progress 
to be jeopardized by unfounded criti- 
cism on narrow technical grounds. 
The safeguards technical community 
should apply its efforts, instead, to 
support of technical assistance by the 
United States, Canada, and others to 
improve their effectiveness. 

Moglewer seems to think that, in 
view of what he considers to be fatal 
weaknesses of Agency safeguards, 
Lovins, Lovins and Ross offer a 
suitable fallback alternative. But in 
the article Moglewer cited, they dis- 
miss the entire problem by proclaim- 
ing that the question of nuclear regu- 
lation is moot, because when the 
social revolution that they envision is 
accomplished, all central power sta- 
tions will be replaced by such things as 
backyard biogas generators and wind- 
mills. 

We do not consider the issue to be 
moot. We must continue efforts to 
control the spread of nuclear wea- 
pons. The IAEA is not an ineffective 
police force; rather, it is the most ad- 
vanced system of international inspec- 
tion of the internal activities of sov- 
ereign states that has ever operated. 

The purposes of non-proliferation arc 

ill-served if confidence in its 
safeguards is undermined because 
they are mistakenly judged. 

J. M. DE MONTMOLLIN 

Los Alamos National Laboratory 

Los Alamos, New Mexico 87544 
Anthony Fainberg 
w.a. hioinbotham 
E.V. Weinstock 
Brookhaven National Laboratory 
Brookhaven, New York 11719 



« • * 

Sidney Moglewer quotes me as saying: 
"In other words, the cardinal object of 
safeguards is to give assurance of the 
absence of diversion, to give assur- 
ance that the safeguarded state is not 
steadily diverting material for use in 
an emergency." He then adds: "Fisch- 
er is explicity accepting the null hypo- 
thesis by this statement." 

I was not doing anything of the sort. 

My intension, which obviously failed, 
was to make it clear that the main 
political value of Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT) safeguards was to pro- 
vide a reasonable assurance that one's 
own country was not engaged in mak- 
ing nuclear explosives or nuclear wea- 
pons, in other words, to demonstrate 
one's own peaceful commitment and 
thereby contribute to international 
security. 

The reason I felt it necessary to 
make this point was that during the 
late 1970s the main political view of 
safeguards was widely and, in my 
view, wrongly held to be that of giving 
•timely warning" ttfter a diversion so 
that other countries could politically 
pressure the diverter to dissuade him 
from detonating the diverted materi- 
al. This interpretation was very differ- 
ent from that of the architects of the 
Non-proliferation Treaty and of the 



Standard NPT-Saf(%uards Agreements 

who emphasized the deterrent effect 
of safeguards as well as the verifica- 
tion of non-diversion. By the time a 
diversion takes place (if it ever does), 
the value of safeguards in providing 
an international assurance of peaceful 
commitment and of deterring diver- 
sion would obviously have been re- 
duced to zero in the case in question. 

It seems that in a recent incident 
NPT safeguards have failed to provide 
this assurance to one of the IAEA's 
member states but this is another 
question which is dealt with succintly 
in Anthony Fainberg's article in the 
same issue. 

David A. V. Fischer 

Formerly Assistant Director 
General for External Relations 
1010 Vienna 

* • • 

Moglewer's response: To the careful 
reader the points made in the de 
Montmollin letter speak for them- 
selves. 1 quote from the publication 
IAEA Safeguards, An Introduction 
iAEA/SG/iNF/3 (IAEA, Vienna, 1981): 

"Deterrence is aimed at dissuading 

any state that might contemplate di- 
version of nuclear materials or the 
misuse of nuclear facilities. It fol- 
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lows that, to constitute an effective 
deterrent, safeguards must be techni- 
cally capable [and be seen to be ca- 
pable] of promptly detecting the di- 
version. Detection of diversion must 
also be seen to entail effective penal- 
ties for the diverting country." 

If one accepts de Montmollin's 
viewpoint, particularly with respect to 
a timeliness criteria, the Agency itself 
has unrealistic expectations of detec- 
tion performance. Responsible pro- 
fessionals, despite affiliation, have an 
ethical obligation to present their con- 
cerns directly, to persuade the organi- 
zation to change its safeguards objec- 
tives to more realistic goals compati- 
ble with technical capability. 

I certainly agree with the authors 
that the International Atomic Energy 
Agency is the most advanced system 
of international inspection of the in- 
ternal activities of sovereign states 
that has ever operated. I also believe 
that there is serious question of Agen- 
cy effectiveness. That is the problem. 

Fischer presents an interesting 
interpretation of the meaning of safe- 
guards assurance — "to provide a rea- 
sonable assurance that one's own 
country was not engaged in making 
nuclear explosives or nuclear wea- 
pons, . . ." Again I quote from the 
publication IAEA Safeguards: An In- 
troduction: 

"Safeguards are essentially a tech- 
nical means of verifying the fulfill- 
ment of political obligations under- 
taken by States in concluding inter- 
national agreements relating to the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 

The main political objectives of 
safeguards are: 

• To assure the international com- 
munity that States are complying 
with their non-proliferation and 
other 'peaceful use' undertakings; 

• To deter (a) the diversion of 
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safeguarded nuclear materials to the 
production of nuclear explosives or 
for other military purposes and (b) 
the misuse of safeguarded facilities 
with the aim of producing unsafe- 
guarded nuclear material. 
In view of the voluntary nature 
of this acceptance of safeguards, and 
for other reasons, it is reasonable to 
expect that the normal results of ap- 
plying safeguards will be to confirm 
that there has in fact not been any 
diversion. Confirmation that this is 
so results from independent verifi- 
cation by the iaea inspectorate. The 
assurance thus obtained from the 
IAEA's activities as an independent 
and objective auditor increases con- 
fidence between States and helps to 
diminish political insecurity which is 
normally the main motivation for 
acquiring nuclear weapons." 

It would appear that Fischer's view 
of the nature of assurance differs sig- 
nificantly from that of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. 

Sidney Moglewer 
U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
Washington, D.C. 20555 



Ethics and nuclear weapons: a 
play 

Could tactical nuclear weapons be 
used consistent with Western ethical 
teachings? Dunbar's Bremen, a mora- 
hty play by political scientist James A. 
Stegenga, addresses this question and 
goes beyond it to explore ethical issues 
involved in violence and war. First 
published in Christianity and Crisis, 
Stegenga's play is now available in a 
"players' edition" with a Discussion 
Guide. Send $1.20 for one copy (or 
$11 for ten copies) to: Covenant 
Peacemaking Project, Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, Box 271, Nyack, New 
York 10960. 



Now available direct from 

THE BULLETIN 



Working papers of the 

WORLD ORDER MODELS PROJECT 



woMPis an association of individ- 
uals and institutions throughout 
the globe engaged in research, ed- 
ucation, dialogue and action aimed 
at promoting a just world order. 

1 Nuclear Policy and World Order. Why 
Denuclearization by Richard A. Falk, 
Professor of International Law and 
Practice, Princeton University. 

2 Human Rights and World Order 
Politics by Fouad AjamI, Director of 
Middle East Studies, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Finding both liberal and socialist con- 
ceptions of human rights Incomplete, 
Ajami proposes a rights agenda that 
includes both political freedoms and 
basic economic needs and security. 

3 Toward a Dependable Peace: A Pro- 
posal for an Appropriate Security Sys- 
tem by Robert C. Johansen, President, 
Institute for World Order. 

Author proposes a step-by-step stra- 
tegy to transform the war system into 
a global, demilitarized security system. 

4 The NorthySouth Debate: Technology, 
Basic Human Needs and the New 
International Economic Order by Johan 
Galtung, U.N. University Project, 
Geneva. 

Each paper $1.50 (includes postage). 
Outside U.S. and Canada add $2.00 
for each paper. 
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Commentary 



Shirley H azzard 

A writer reflects 



The first news of the atomic bomb 

reached Australia on a winter morn- 
ing—I suppose it was the day follow-, 
ing the event. I was dressing to go to 
school, and heard the announcement 
on the radio. 1 hardly know why the 
moment was immediately understood 
to be important— anesthetised as we 
were by six years of information on 
mass bombings throughout Europe 
and in Asia. Evoi then, in the brute 
climate of war, there were per- 
sons who began to ponder the conse- 
quences—material, ethical, psycholo- 
gical; self-evident, or subtle. I was not 
close to such people; but the debate 
opened quite quickly and was already 
a global preoccupation by the time the 
tests took place at Bikini atoll. 

Twenty months after the bomb was 
dropiied, I was at Hiroshima. I was en 
route to Hong Kong, where my father 
was taking up a government job. We 
had traveled from Sydney to Japan in 
a tiny ship, taking over a month on the 
way and stopping only once, briefly, 
for water in New Guinea. The sbip 
was carrying about 50 wives of Aus- 
tralian officers in the occupation 
force in Japan. Some of these women 
had been parted from their husbands 
for the duration of the war. We ar- 
rived at the port of Kure, which was a 
shambles from bombardment, and 
spent the next day at Hiroshima, a 
short drive distant. The city center 
was still a wasteland, quite empty 
apart from the mangled dome and 
bUtzed shreds even then familiar to us 
from photographs. On the outskirts, a 
lot of rebuilding was taking place: 
new houses swiftly assembled from 
light timber and plywood. Men and 
women were engaged in this busy 



scene, while the vast central area of 

the bombing remained still and emp- 
ty, like a gray lake. The attitude of my 
family and of the officers accompany- 
ing us was the conventional one: that 
the bomb was an inevitable and justi- 
fied — and even merciful — outcome of 
total war. Yet among these genmdly 
unreflective people there was some 
uneasiness in discussing it. No one 
could ffiiplain why the bomb had not, 
in a first instance at least, been drop- 
ped in an unpopulated place. That 
was the extent of objection. 

A recurrent theme at the time was 
that such a weapon would come to be 
"like gas" in the First World War- 
impossible to employ from fear of re- 
taliation in kind. No one I knew had 
yet envisaged the immensely more de- 
structive hydrogen bomb, or the 
stockpiling of thousands of such de- 
vices. In other words, we had not then 
recognized that self-destructive ten- 
dencies in world leadership — and, by 
extension, in mankind— would prove 
stronger than rational fear or instincts 
of self-preservation. 

1 was, by my generation, part of the 
new world. But I had been raised in 
the climate of war, not only from hav- 
ing passed my late childhood and ear- 
ly adolescence in years of world war, 
but from being born — as were all my 
contemporaries, British or Austra- 
lian — into consciousness of "the Great 
War." The lingering pity and horror 
of the 1914 to 1918 war pervaded and 
in some measure dominated our 
young lives, along with the visible 
misery of the Depression. My father 
had been in the trenches in France at 
the age of 17. In a way. this led to our 
early acceptance of battle as, in 



Mussolini's terrible words, "the 

natural condition of man," and I had 
never heard either of the great wars 
discussed m anything other than a 
context of patriotism and righteous- 
ness. However, 1 think now that the 
immense presence of the First World 
War in the thought and life of the de- 
cades between the wars was indicative 
of doubts already raised in the un- 
conscious mind. I never heard that 
war discussed in a casual way by its 
veterans (as 1 have, for example, 
heard later veterans relate incidents of 
the war of 1939 to 1945). The scale of 
horror had been too new, too vast. 
The next change of dimension came, I 
think, with the atomic bomb. The in- 
tervening horrors, of the Second 
World War, had to some extent been 
anticipated by human imagination. 
But not the bomb. 

The world conditions in which the 
atomic bomb was dropped can hardly 
be recreated in the mind. In Australia, 
we had recently and narrowly escaped 
Japanese invasion. Japanese bombs 
had fallen on Australian soil. Japan- 
ese submarines had entered— and 
briefly bombarded— the harbor of 
Sydney. Like thousands of other 
schoolchildren, I had been an eva- 
cuee. Thousands of Australians had 
spent years in Japanese prison camps, 
and many had died there in atrocious 
conditions. Nearly every able-bodied 
man in the land had gone to war, and 
the casualty lists were long. The 
animus of revenge in war is powerful, 
and it is merged with the— more ra- 
tional — deliverance. 

Some weeks ago an Australian 
friend — a poet and entirely gentle per- 
son—visited us in New York. We 
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spoke in despair of the neutron bomb, 
with which Reagan had just an- 
nounced his intention to proceed. The 
poet mentioned his own "first mem- 
ory" of the atomic bomb. He had been 
a soldier at the time and dying of 
wounds in a malceshift jungle hospital 
on a remote Pacific island. His unit 
had learned it was hopelessly outnum- 
bered by Japanese troops a few miles 
away. With the news of the bomb, 
they were saved. He said, "I never 
knew how to handle this in my mind. I 
wish the bomb had never been in- 
vented, let alone dropped. But if it 
had not been, I would be a rotting 
skeleton these thirty-odd years." 

The fallout of the bomb on our 
modern thought and life has been con- 
tinuous and incalculable. And com- 
bined, over the same period, with 
other destructive phenomena that ex- 
ist on a new, incomparable scale: pol- 
lution of air, water, oceans, upper 
atmosphere; the death of forests, of 
species; the depletion of natural re- 
sources and essential minerals; over- 
population and threat of world fam- 
ine; dislocation of entire peoples; and 



the apparent disintegration of struc- 
tures of civilized order. It is impossi- 
ble to be confident of "posterity." 
Even were we assured of the survival 
of the race, we could not prefigure to 
ourselves the forms of future human 
existence or its qualities of mind. In 
our present uncertainty, not the least 
of the dangers lies, too, in self-drama- 
tization: our state of suspense is ex- 
ploited, on the one hand, to excuse in- 
ertia; and, on the other, to justify 
violence. 

I have written, briefly, in fiction, on 
Hiroshima and the bomb. In my own 
life, the event was a confused begin- 
ning of pacifism. And also of an 
awareness that immense evils are im- 
possible to hold in the mind. One's 
own contemplation of them can carry 
dangers of posturing, of easy vehe- 
mence, and of claims of unearned mo- 
rality. By contrast, acts of good- 
ness—even of "public" goodness 
—can only be properly discussed or 
understood in their individual mani- 
festations. The dominant proposition 
of the atomic age — that humankind is 
doomed by its own evil — cannot be re- 



futed with any single sweeping show 
of virtue analogous to the bomb. To 
counter the implications of the bomb, 
humanity can only offer its history of 
individual gestures — the proofs of 
decency, pity, integrity, and indepen- 
dent courage. 1 suppose this touches 
the central premise of the Christian 
ideal, and the very meaning of the 
word Redeemer. However, the sense 
of it as a reality was formed in me long 
before I realized that, and was dev- 
eloped by a few great living spirits I 
have been lucky enough to know. 

I cannot prevent the making of the 
bomb — although, hke others, I may 
make my protest. I cannot prevent the 
use of it. My faith is, merely, that the 
world against which the bomb may be 
used has not entirely deserved it. □ 

Shirley Hazzard, a writer, is the 
author of Defeat of an Ideal: A Study 
of the Self Destruction of the United 
Nations (1973). Her most recent novel 
is The Transit of Venus. Reprinted 
from The New Boston Review, 
November — December, 1981 ©. 



Erratum 

On page 27 of "Science in the Brezh- 
nev Era" by Loren R. Graham in the 
February Bulletin, the sentence giving 
statistics should read as follows: "Ac- 
cording to published Soviet statistics, 
between 1971 and 1974 infant morta- 
lity rates rose by over 20 percent; be- 
tween 1960 and 1974, death rates for 
people in their fifties rose by almost 
20 percent, and death rates for people 
in their forties rose by more than 30 
percent." 

Author query 

Historian working on early history of 
carbon 14 dating requests copies (or 
knowledge of existence thereoO of 
correspondence with W.F. Libby dur- 
ing 1930 to 1945. Please contact Greg 
Marlowe, 917 Ponoma Avenue, Alba- 
ny, California 94706. 
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Commentary 



MX smokesopeon 



Christopher Paine [Bulletin, Dec. 
1981) does a skillful job of exposing 
the apparently confused and shallow 
thinliing underlying President Rea- 
gan's announcement of the MX sys- 
tem's basing mode. By pointing to the 
obvious anomalies of silo-basing the 
MX and chronicling the predictable 
flap that has arisen in Washington, he 
creates the image of near buffoonery 
in the Pentagon and the White House. 
Because appearance and reality are 
often not the same in the political 
world, however, Paine may have 
missed the point of the exercise. 

What Reagan's announcement ac- 
oonplished was to focus public atten- 
tion on the silo-basing issue, using 
Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinber- 
ger (whom many expect to be axed 
soon anyway) as his foil. If one begins 
from the premise that the President 
does not and never has had any inten- 
tion of putting the MX in unprotected 
Minuteman or Titan silos, however, 
the announcement emerges as a very 
clever bit of pohtical sleight of hand 
designed to get Reagan what he really 
wants: MX misales and an anti-ballis- 
tic missile (ATO/O system to protect 
them. 

Then the Titan-basing option is 

nothing more than a smokescreen, 
and it has aheady partially worked; 
Congress has authorized construction 
of the missile system itself. Fully oper- 
ational MX missiles will begin coming 
off the ivoduction line in 1986, and 
once they are there, they will have to 
be put somewhere. That being the 
case, focusing on what the President 
himself said was an interim solution 
unnecessarily diverts attention from 
what really matters, the options for a 
permanent basing mode. 
When one examines the options the 



Administration itself finds promising, 
it seems that the ABM option is bound 
to win out. Given that the first mis- 
siles will enter the inventory on the eve 
of the 1987 renewal of the abm Trea- 
ty, one cannot avoid a rejoining of the 
ABM debate of the 1960s. 

The Administration announced it 
would pursue three permanent basing 
options. The three options, of course, 
are air-launching (the '^ig Bird" 
system that Weinberger appears to fa- 
vor), some form of deep silo basing 
(specially built silos, caves), or sUo- 
basing missiles but protecting them 
with ABMs. The first two options have 
considerable expert opposition and 
virtually no constituencies, and once 
the weakness of these possibilities is 
revealed, abm emerges as the only re- 
maining contender. 

Objections to air-launching and 
deep-siloing are obvious and strong. 

Air-launching has been considered 
and rejected by several Administra- 
tions (including President Carter's), 
and there are at least three good rea- 
sons to expect the same result again. 

• The matter of cost. An air- 
launched system (largely because of 
maintenance requirements) was the 
one MX-basing option considered by 
the Carter Administration that was 
actually more expensive than the 
enormously costly multiple protective 
shelters system, and there is scant 
reason to believe the "Big Bird" would 
be particularly cheaper. 

• The question of missile accuracy. 
Although the navstar satellite sys- 
tem will materially improve the ac- 
curacy of all strategic weapon sys- 
tems, mobfle launching platforms are 
inherently less accurate than fixed-site 
launching, and launching from the 
sky is clearly the most mobile plat- 
form of them all. 

• The opposition of the Air Force, 
which would operate it. It is extraordi- 
nary indeed for the U.S. An* Force to 
recommend against procuring a new 



airplane (and especially one whose 
mission is strategic bombardment), 
but that was the conclusion of a two- 
year in-house study by the An* Staff. 

Deq)-sUo basmg raises similar con- 
cerns. 

• Given the extravagant cost fig- 
ures that have been attached to "su- 
perhardening" Titan silos to 5, (XX) 
p.s.i., the mind fairly boggles at the 
initial construction costs of silos 
which would be deep enough so that 
even the depth of the crater after a 
direct hit would leave the missile with 
a sufficient layer of dirt to provide 
protection. Variants of deep siloing 
utilizing natural (caves) or man-made 
(abandoned mine shafts) storage faci- 
lities undoubtedly entail massive con- 
version costs as well. 

• The rather obvious way to dis- 
able such sites would be to bury the 
missile egress points with so much 
debris as to entomb the contoits. Ad- 
vocates always include some burrow- 
ing capability in their deep silo propo- 
sals, but the practical ability to dig 
through tons of debris in anything like 
a timely fashion for retaliatory pur- 
poses will always remain problem- 
atical. 

Insulating missiles from all the ef- 
fects of a nuclear detonation above 
them presents spedal dedgn prob- 
lems. Despite the havoc they can 
wreak, ballistic missiles are extremely 
complex, delicate machines. Prob- 
lems such as adequate suspension to 
protect from the percussive effects of 
blast overpressure or the electronic 
dislocation of electromagnetic pulse 
present vexing practical difficulties 
that have bede>dksd deep silo advo- 
cates in the past and remain signifi- 
cant barriers. 

If these kinds of difficulties com- 
bine with the almost total lack of poli- 
tical or expert constituency for either 
scheme to lead predictably to the early 
demise of air-launching and deep-silo- 
ing, then ABM emerges from the Presi- 
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dent's agenda as the victor by default. 
Many objections can obviously be 
raised about the abm "solution" (for 
example, cost, system effectiveness), 
but there is one critical difference of- 
ten overlooked by critics. Unlike the 
other options on the President's agen- 
da, ABM does have a sizable consti- 
tuency. Composed of abm advocates 
from the 1960s, elements within the 
professional military and conservative 
"defense intellectuals," they form a 
not unimpressive coalition. More- 
over, they are a group in fundamental 
ideological harmony with President 
Reagan; if he needs to be convinced 
about ABM's virtues,' there will be no 
dearth of positive advice from those 
around him. Since the launcher and 
interceptor levels that form the core of 
the ABM Treaty are incompatible with 
active defense in a MiRVed world, the 
logic of the option demands emascu- 
lating amendment or abrogation. 

To return to Paine*s argument, one 
must ask if the latest developments 
truly represent "running in circles with 
the MX," as his title suggests. At one 
level, as he admirably documents, the 
answer is yes, in terms of the interim 
basing solution. If, however, the exer- 
cise has been one in legerdemain to 
divert attention from longer term 
plans and the arguments presented 
above have any cogency, then the cir- 
cle may be in the process of being 
broken. 

Donald M. Snow 

University of Alabama 
Tuscaloosa 3S486 

* * * 

Paine's response: Reagan's MX deci- 
sion may indeed have the Machiavel- 
lian underpinnings Donald M. Snow 
ascribes to it, and then again, it may 
not. The sincerity with which any Ad- 
ministratis advances its defense pro- 
grams is always a matter for specula- 
tion. The relevant question, however, 
is whether the Reagan Administration 
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significantly advanced the cause of 
ABM silo defense by cancelling the 
deceptive basing scheme, the only bas- 
ing option for which an active defense 
is analytically plausible. In fact, under 
pressure from the Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, Secretary Weinber- 
ger has written a letter promising to 
reconsider deceptive basing. 

I also doubt that the Administra- 
tion's enthusiasm for a possible silo 
defense in the 1989-1990 period, after 
the expiration of a hypothetical sec- 
ond term, would exert a controlling 
influence over a decision made in 1981 
in fulfillment of election year pro- 
mises. Certainly, the decision by itself 
did nothing matmally to advance the 
prospects of the Anny*s current low 
altitude defense system ptOfpossX from 
where they were at the end of the Car- 
ter Administration. However, if Snow 
simply means that in general, Reagan 
Administration officials look more 
kindly on abm defenses and less kind- 
ly on the treaty designed to inhibit 
them then certainly, his point is well 
taken. But one cannot rescue the gen- 
eral incoherence of Reagan's strategic 
policies with the imputation of a se- 
cret ABM agenda. The ofHcial confu- 
sion and indecision reflected in my ar- 
ticle is, 1 fear, genuine — a product not 
only of the fruitless quest for the Holy 
Grail of "InvubieraMlity," but also of 
the impending collision between the 
Administration's strategic fantasies 
and economic realities. The fact re- 
mains, if the MX is deployed by 1986 
as promised it will be deployed in un- 
protected silos. 

Finally it is not clear what Snow 
means by the phrase, "Congress has 
authorized construction of the missile 
system itself." Congress in fact has ap- 
proved only engineering development 
of the missile, including funding for 
six test misdles. It has withhddbawag 
system construction monies already 
authorized, and both Congress and 
the Departmmt of Defense have yet to 



decide on whether the MX is ready to 
move into quantity production. That 

decision is scheduled to be taken in 
July 1983. The flash in the pan Titan 
basing option played no role in per- 
suading Congress to authorize fimds 
for "construction" of the MX. There is 
still ample time to abort this folly. 

Christopher Paine 
Federation of American Scientists 
Washington. D.C. 20002 



Doomsday Clock 

To many people in the scientific 
community, as well as to journalists 
and other interested observers, the 
time shown on the doomsday clock 
of the Bulletin is an important in- 
dicator of the level of global tension 
and the danger of war. As with other 
such measures, questions arise as to 
changes in emotional and intellectual 
processes that may accompany the 
perception of impending or receding 
crises. Historical documents and 
data fh>m experimental simulations 
have generally shown that increasing 
levels of tension induce greater 
stress in decisionmakers and lead to 
decreases in information processing 
complexity.' 

Most definitions of information 
processing complexity include vari- 
ables such as information search and 
usage, the generation of alternatives, 
flexibility in response to new in- 
formation, and the ability to consider 
how any particular action may be 
viewed by other participants in the 
interaction (including one's oppo- 
nents). One approach uses a 1 to 7 
scale along which trained judges 
score random samples of pertinent 
material. Lower scores indicate low 
levels of integrative complexity: the 

Funds for this research were provided by the 
Canada Council and the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of Canada. 
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consideration of only one side of an 
argument, categorical and dogmatic 
thinking, restricted search for in- 
formation, and rigid decisions. High 
integrative complexity is defined by 
flexible, information-oriented, finely 
tuned, and combinatorial deci- 
sionmaking.^ 

The study reported here was con- 
cerned with whether similar changes 
in integrative complexity would 
occur in material that was generated 
by concerned and knowledgeable 
observers, but not actual de- 
cisionmakers, involved in inter- 
national tension situations. 
Specifically, the interest was in see- 
ing whether the time shown on the 
doomsday clock of The Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists, as one mea- 
sure of the danger of war, was sys- 
tematically related to integrative 
complexity expressed in editorials 
appearing in the same journal. 

Editorials appearing in the Bulletin 
between 1947 and 1974 were divided 
into three categories: high tension, 
identifying editorials published when 
the clock showed less than 5 minutes 



to 12; medium tension, with the 
clock showing between 5 and 10 
minutes to 12; and low tension, with 
the hands at 10 or more minutes be- 
fore 12. A total of 222 paragraphs 
was scored. 

The resuhs showed a relationship 
between the nearness to midnight of 
the hands of the doomsday clock and 
information processing complexity 
in the editorials. The average com- 
plexity scores were 3.05 for para- 
graphs taken from editorials during 
periods of low tension, 2.87 for 
medium tension, and 1.62 for high 
tension. Analysis of variance 
showed this to be a highly significant 
intergroup difference, with a pro- 
bability of chance occurrence of less 
than 3 x lO"". 

Obviously, the integrative level of 
editorials is influenced by the per- 
ceived likelihood of nuclear war. It is 
particularly interesting to have ob- 
tained this effect in passages written 
by eminent scientists who are deeply 
concerned with international re- 
lations, but who are not themselves 
governmental decisionmakers in 




About the latest report that a doomsday clock is set at four minutes to midnight. . . 
is that Eastern standard time or what? 



diplomatic and defense affairs. It 
should be noted that the editorials 
did not necessarily deal with the 
particular situation that was the de- 
termining factor in setting the 
doomsday clock. In fact, such edito- 
rials were the exception rather than 
the rule. Thus, the relationship be- 
tween the two measures appears to 
show the pervasive effect of 
heightened tension, at least on indi- 
viduals as knowledgeable and con- 
cerned as those who are involved in 
the editorial policies of The Bulletin. 

1. Peter Suedfeld, "Stressful Levels of En- 
vironmental Stimulation." in Siress and 
Anxiety edited by Irwin G. Sarason and 
Charles C. Splelberger (New York: Halsted, 
1979). vol. 6. pp. 109-27. 

2. Suedfeld. "Die Messung integrativer 
Komple-xilal in Anhivmaterialien." in Kog- 
nilive Komplexitdl . edited by Heinz Mandl 
and Giinther L. Huber, (Gottingen: Hogrefe 
Verlag. 1978), pp. 179-92. 

Peter Suedfeld 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada V6T 1W5 



Human rights linkage 



I object to the Bulletin'^ recent "link- 
age" of Soviet positions on arms con- 
trol negotiations with Soviet behavior 
in the human rights sphere (November 
1981). I have in mind the inclusion of 
a cartoon of a Soviet prison camp in 
the middle of Herbert York's article 
on "Sakharov and the Nuclear Test 
Ban," and the fact that this article was 
immediately followed by an article on 
repression of Soviet human rights ac- 
tivists. 

In fact, despite the reprehensible 
nature of Soviet human rights viola- 
tions, these have little to do with So- 
viet arms control positions or Soviet 
compliance with arms control treaties, 
despite Elizabeth Young's contentions 
(also in the November Bulletin). The 
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Soviet Union has complied with all 
major arms control agreements with 
the United States, including salt ii, 
despite the fact that the treaty has not 
been ratified. 

Regarding Soviet positions on arms 
control issues, I would like to com- 
ment on the subject of York's article, 
the test ban. Two weeks after Eisen- 
hower's renunciation of the test-ban 
moratorium, Soviet Premier Khrush- 
chev vowed to continue the morator- 
ium as long as no Western powers 
"begin testing of atomic or hydrogen 
weapons" (Pravda, Jan. 15, 1960). 
York mentions this. What he does not 
mention is that one Western power — 
France — did begin testing nuclear 
weapons in February 1960 and conti- 
nued to do so. But this could only 
have served as a pretext for resump- 
tion of Soviet testing. 

The most likely reason is that the 



Soviets felt genuinely threatened by 
the decisions of the Kennedy Admin- 
istration in the spring of 1961 to ac- 
celerate the Minuteman and Polaris 
missile programs initiated under 
Eisenhower, despite the fact that there 
was no longer any evidence to support 
claims of a Soviet "missile gap." Seen 
in this light, Khrushchev's rejection of 
Andrei Sakharov's plea in the summer 
of 1961 to continue the test ban seems 
well-considered and not insincere. 

In 1960, a comprehensive test ban 
was clearly in the Soviet interest, and 
Khrushchev recognized this. Such was 
no longer the case in 1961, when So- 
viet missile programs had fallen far 
short of expectations while U.S. ones 
surged ahead. This fact, coupled with 
U.S. insistence on on-site inspection, 
was most responsible for the failure to 
obtain a comprehensive test ban. 

It is a common tendency among 



those of us in the West who oppose 
the nuclear arms race to want always 
to apportion blame equally on both 
superpowers — regardless of the parti- 
cular issues involved. If domestic poli- 
cies of the two countries are then 
brought into consideration, there is 
little chance of understanding clearly 
what is happening. The situation to- 
day is not dissimilar to that of 20 years 
ago. The present U.S. arms control 
policy, if it can be called that, seems to 
be to force the Soviets to make con- 
cessions by presenting them with our 
determined drive to achieve "nuclear 
superiority." This did not work in the 
early 1960s. The Soviets began nego- 
tiating serious arms control agree- 
ments on strategic forces only when 
they were confident that a certain 
"parity" had been achieved in these 
forces. This is why Khrushchev rudely 
rejected Sakharov's notion of stop- 
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ping the arms race when the Soviet 
Union was behind. 

If the Soviets soon begin deploying 
a new generation of dangerous coun- 
terforce weapons, it will have little to 
do with the fact that they have uncon- 
scionably banished Andrei Sakharov 
to Gorki. It will be because the United 
States is now intensely expanding its 
counterforce arsenal instead of nego- 
tiating a freeze on the arms race be- 
fore these "nuclear warfighting" wea- 
pons make nuclear war a reality. 

Matthew A. Evangelista 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 148S3 



On 'Inertlal Conf inemenf 

Friedwardt Winterberg, in his Decem- 
ber Bulletin letter concludes a valid 
and thoughtful discussion of fusion 
research and the U.S. government's 
"bom secret" policy with the state- 
ment that "The Third World wants 
nuclear energy for its people and 
views all attempts by our government 
to sell them the uneconomical solar 
energy option as a new form of colo- 
nialism. Fusion is also the great hope 
for them." 

The contention that our govern- 
ment has ever tried to sell anyone the 
solar energy option is grossly mislead- 
ing. Rather, the U.S. government and 
the Department of Energy have been 
trying for 30 years to sell the proven 
uneconomical nuclear option to any 
and all Third World bidders. These 
sales have not been promoted or sec- 
ured for the benefit of those societies 
which in most cases lack the electrical 
grid system to distribute power be- 
yond major industrial centers, but in- 
stead for the corporate profit and 
prestige needed to keep our own ailing 
nuclear industry afloat. 

With respect to new forms of colon- 
ialism, these would not result from the 
use of solar options which offer true 
energy independence. It is our nuclear 



proliferation policies which have 
created the new form of colonialism 
by tying massive public-sector debt 
financing for private profit to colonial 
dependence on the international uran- 
ium cartel for fuel and "security" at 
exorbitant prices. 

The same nuclear policies threaten 
global security. They are responsible 
for the proliferation of nuclear wea- 
pons-capable states and a substantial 
drain of investment, technology and 
human resources from the global eco- 
nomy (over $40 billion in federal re- 
search and development funding since 
World War II). 

Fusion, like fission, is not the "great 
hope for them" or for us. It is, like 
Maya, the grand illusion. 

Albert Donnay 
School of Public Health 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 21203 



Working for human rights 

In the August/September issue of the 
Bulletin, I described two Amnesty In- 
ternational Group 18 cases. Amnesty 
International has since closed the case 
of Florin Preda, the Romanian tele- 
communications worker imprisoned 
for attempting to emigrate without of- 
ficial permission. Though no official 
confirmation has been received, Am- 
nesty International believes that Pre- 
da has been released. 

Unfortunately, the human rights si- 
tuation in Guatemala remains grim. A 
report entitled Guatemala: A Govern- 
ment Program of Political Murder 
was released by Amnesty Internation- 
al in 1981. This report documents that 
many of the murders and "disappear- 
ances" that have occurred in that 
country are carried out by squads 
under the direct control of an agency 
housed in an annex to the National 
Palace in Guatemala City. 

Between July 1978, when General 
Lucas Garcia became president, and 



January 1982 we estimate that 5,000 
Guatemalans have been seized and 
killed. (Amnesty Report of Jan. 8, 
1982). Amnesty International con- 
tinues to be gravely concerned about 
these attacks on the real or imagined 
non-violent opposition to the Guate- 
malan government. 

Thomas A. Stephenson 
Department of Chemistry 
University of Chicago 



U.SJUSSR Consultative 
Commission 

In the article by Duncan L. Clarke 
(Bulletin, Nov. 1981), a suggestion — 
not an explicit claim— is advanced to 
the effect that the US/USSR Standing 
Consultative Commission has ad- 
dressed questions concerning compli- 
ance with the Biological Weapons 
Convention and the Threshold Test 
Ban Treaty. It has not; and, while the 
sponsoring governments could charge 
the Commission with such responsi- 
bilities, they have not done so. 

The implementation responsibilities 
of the Standing Consultative Commis- 
sion, as of this date, are those associat- 
ed with the following agreements: 

• Treaty Between the United States 
of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on the Limitation 
of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems. 

• Interim Agreement Between the 
United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
Certain Measures With Respect to the 
limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms. 

• Agreonent on Measures to Re- 
duce the Risk of Outbreak of Nuclear 
War Between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. 

• Treaty Between the United States 
of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on the Limitation 
of Strategic Offensive Arms. 

Robert w. buchheim 
Phoeiux, Arizona 8S020 
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